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reflect the broad categories of offence which tended to bring 

Catholics great and small into the national archives. 
Arraignments are there for refusing the Oath of 1604, for 
being priests, for “seditious words,” for being a ““Papist’”’ (during 
the Interregnum only), for publishing Popish literature, for 
reconciling to Rome, for being reconciled, for saying or hearing 
Mass, and for recusancy. As most of the educational activity is 
subsumed under this last head, it is difficult to assess it at all from 
Government sources: just as the total of lay Catholics executed in 
the reign of James I (seven)? is no indication of the many others 
who died in prison. 

The one reliable “regional survey” of Catholics at the opening 
of the Stuart period, Peacock’s Yorkshire Catholics of 1604, on the 
other hand, is precise and startling. It furnishes no fewer than 
thirty schoolmasters and tutors in the shire in that year, of whom 
six were in Sheffield. The recusancy of some of these is queried, 
and no safe generalizations as to the whole country could be made 
from the evidence of Yorkshire alone. But a like degree of per- 
sistence elsewhere, relative to population, is altogether probable. 

There is eloquent testimony to the unevenness of the regular 
Anglican diocesan inquiries in the fact that a Hereford search at 
Christmas the same year brought to light only two,3 and a return 


1 These constitute vol. xxxiv. of C.R.S., with an analysis of categories at 
p. XXXV. 

2 Tierney-Dodd lists them (iv. 180): Robert Grissold at Warwick (16th July, 
1604), Lawrence Bailey at Lancaster (16th Sept., 1604), Thomas Wellbourne and 
John Furthering at York (1st Aug., 1605), William Brown at Ripon (15th Sept., 
1605), John Brown at Tyburn (1612), and Roger Wrenne at Lancaster (18th 
March, 1616). 

3 Richard Hipson, alias Siloe, at Welsh Newton, and Richard Jepson. See 
C.R.S. ii. 293 ff. 


Ts London Sessions Records for the seventeenth century? 
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of Popish recusants for Wiltshire in 1610-11 found only fifty-four, 
concentrated round the five families of Bigge, Stourton, Cudding- 
ton (Corrington), Mayo and Legat;t while in the north, at 
Preston, a small thatched building off Friargate, opened as a 
Catholic chapel in the very year of the Gunpowder Plot, was to 


enjoy discreet continuity right down to the building of St. Mary’s ; 


chapel in 1761. At the other end of the scale, the same year saw 
the execution (at York) of another schoolmaster: Thomas 
Willbourn, for “persuading.”? 

In such mixed circumstances, when it became clear that there 
was no toleration to be looked for from the new king, the design 
for a wholesale Catholic emigration was revived, despite the 
failure of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s earlier expedition. One Win- 
slade, who had studied the voyages of the North American 
explorers to date, and hoped to people a New World colony from 
among the English Catholic exiles in the Low Countries, sought 
the advice of Father Persons on a concrete project. Persons’ reply 
(18 March, 1605) objected that King James would not consent, 
that rich Catholics would not abandon their landed wealth, that 
without their help nothing could be done at all, and that, even 
should the scheme succeed, the drain on numbers in England 
would harm the Church there and increase the persecution. 
Winslade, none the less, sent a ship to the New World. Its failure, 
and the general coldness of the English Catholic body, contrived 
to postpone any further such enterprise till the colonization of 
Maryland in 1634.3 

For the Catholics of England the continental Colleges, by now 
on some sort of financial permanence, were infinitely preferable. 
“The priests of the country command such youths as they make 
choice of unto [Father Garnet], who placeth them in some blind 
alley near the water, until winde serves for passage, which fitting, 
the vessell (which is some old hoy or such like, to avoid suspicions) 
goeth downe empty towards Gravesend, and he provideth a 
payre of oars and boates, the passengers and carriage, and so ships 
them into the bark, commonly beyond Greenwich, and conveys 
the money which belongs unto them afterwards himselfe. They 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Wilts. Quarter Sessions MS., i. 83. 

2 Blundell, Old Cath. Lancs., ii. 137. The registers of this chapel were burnt in 
1768; Gillow, ii. 339; Challoner (ed. Pollen), 280-1. 

3 See Am. Cath. H. R., xl. 24 ff.; Am. H. R., xiii. 499 ff; Oliver, Collections S.J. 
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ship them to Gravelines or Callise, and take forty shillings a piece 


for passage.””! 

One would suppose that these emigrants would need grounding 
in one of the languages they would find at their destination; and 
that accordingly evidence might be extant of teachers ready to 
give it them. One such piece of evidence there is. In July, 1607, 
the Town Council of Bury St. Edmunds forbade the teaching of 
French or Italian or Spanish by anyone save the master and usher 
at the grammar school, ordered the constables to find and report 
any who did so, and threatened any parent, “putting any child 
to such a schoolmaster,” with the stupendous fine of 6s 8d per 
week.? The rigour of this is at least an indication of considerable 
teaching of these languages: and who would need them—at a 
time when they were certainly new to the grammar school 
curriculum—f not the Papists? 

Yet beneath all this perilous devotion to the cause on both sides 
of the Channel the divisions among the Catholics cut deep. The 
Earl of Salisbury was told by William Udall that two secular 
priests and certain laity were ready to betray to the King both how 
the Powder Plot had been conceived “by a general consent of the 
Jesuits” and how the plan for emigration to Virginia was 
progressing.3 

If forced Protestant education for Catholic children, enforced 
despite the failures in Parliament in 1593 and 1603, continued by 
prerogative, so also did conformity. When Sir Everard Digby 
died in 1606 his three-year old son (the future Sir Kenelm) was 
brought up as a Protestant under the supervision of Laud, then 
Dean of Gloucester.t The first Duke of Ormond, James Butler, 
born in 1610, was sent by his mother to a Catholic tutor at 
Finchley, but on his father’s death (when he was nine) he was 
made a King’s ward and brought up at Lambeth Palace under 
Archbishop Abbot, whence he derived what the Flanders Nuncio 
was later to call his “noxious maxims” of anti-Catholicism.5 


1§. P. Dom. Jas. I., xx. No. 47; and quoted in Foley, i. 499. Cf. Sir William 
Browne at Flushing, holding in March, 1606, two boys, Cyprian and William 
Wumall, caught on their way to Douay (Hist. MSS. Comm., De Lisle and 
Dudley MS., iii. 255). 

2 Quoted, from Bury St. Edmunds archives, in V.C.H., Suffolk, ii. 317. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MS., xviii. 173-4 (19 June, 1606). 

4 Gillow, ii 70. 

5 Brady, iii. 123; and D.N.B. 
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Similarly even with baptism: Lady Grace Babthorpe, in York- 
shire, had all her eight children baptized as Catholics, but in 1618 
the Archbishop of York had them re-baptized.* 

There was much voluntary outward conformity, on the other 
hand, among prominent families, all the same. Thus John 
Huddleston of Farington Hall, Lancs, born in 1610, attended the 

ublic grammar school at Great Blencoe till he was fifteen, before 
06 for St. Omer under the aegis of his uncle Richard (the 
Benedictine who was to receive into the Church the dying 
Charles II).2 

Thus also Morgan Lewis, Master of the Royal Grammar 
School at Abergavenny. He was Catholic, but a “temporiser.” 
His son David went through his father’s school and grew up a 
Protestant; but his four brothers and sisters were reared by their 
mother as Catholics.3 

This kind of episode lends added point to the special clauses 
about married women recusants in the Act of 1605. It was other- 
wise easy for a man to conform but have his children taught their 
Catholic faith by his wife, and thereby stultify the effects of the 
“extirpatory” laws as well as fooling the Exchequer. At this very 
same time (1616-17) the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland was studying the same feminine loophole. On the other 
hand, the correlative of special severity was special indulgence. 
Witness the case of Lady Mary Lovel, who on entering a convent 
at Brussels in 1609 besought no less a person than Lord Salisbury 
(Robert Cecil) himself to look after her children: which he did.5 

It seems quite clear, from the cumulative evidence, that the 
keynote in England, on both sides, was still one of waiting. Large 
and determined though the Catholic population was, it desired 

to be loyal to king as well as faith. This enabled James for his part 
to operate the laws no more hardly than Parliament upon occasion 
obliged him to. 

In all this the contrast with the sterner resistance in Ireland is 
striking. There, the first Stuart reign saw not only a fresh planta- 


t Foley, iii. 203. 2 Gillow, iii. 459. 3 Gillow, iv. 205. 

4 Cf. Magee, 85; and Bellesheim, iii. 401 for “certain women who tacks upon 
them to bring up the youth in reading, sewing and uther exercises in schools, under 
pretext and cullour where of traffiquing Papists, Jesuits and seminarie priests has 
their appointed tymes of meeting, at the tyme they catechise and pervert the 
youth in their growing and tender age.” 

5 See P. R. O., Flanders Corresp., vii. 34; S. P. Dom. Jas., i, lviii. No. 2; Foley, 
iii. 518; Guilday, 360-1. 
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tion of Ulster and a Privy Council decree setting up a Protestant 
free school in every county (the origin of the Royal Schools), and 
not only an adoption of most of the English Penal Code, but the 
7 se of the last surviving school that would not conform 

t of Lynch, in Galway): wherefore the Irish, too, had only 
one alternative to the illegal colleges abroad—the future Hedge 
Schools at home.! In England the king had, indeed, much to gai 
by waiting. If it were true, as Birkhead told the Pope, that pam 
were now nearly 500 secular priests on the Mission, and that the 
number of regulars was bound to“increase after the Benedictine 
and Franciscan revival, it was no less true that the recusancy fines, 
for all the evasions, were pauperizing many families, rendering 
them thereby less able to maintain the priests who came to serve 
their neighbourhoods, and still less able to contribute funds to 
the colleges abroad.” 

Between law and proclamation, exactment and enforcement, 
the fate of the Catholic educator depended very largely on local 
zeal. Thomas Somers, sent on the Mission within three months 
of his ordination in 1606, was caught four years later and executed 
for his priesthood at Tyburn.3 But George Talbot, applying 
direct to the Government in 1616 for a passport to go abroad, was 
given it without surety, on condition that he kept away from any 
who had departed unlicensed, and from Jesuits and priests.4 

But waiting could not last. For the educational offensive was 
now spreading boldly among the convents of women, with also 
what might seem a high potential danger accruing from one 


special source: the “female Jesuitesses” of Mary Ward. 


This is not the place to set down the history of Mary Ward’s 
“Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary”; nor even of her educa- 
tional work in detail.5 What is of significance here is that this 


« Cf. J. J. Auchmuty, Irish Education, 46 ff. Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, ii. 
19, 24; Col. S. P. Dom. Ireland, 1612, p. 289. Similarly the royal attempt at a 
national system of parish schools for Scotland dates from this reign: 1616 (See 
J. Strong, Hist, of Secondary Education in Scotland, 106). 

2 Westminster Arch. viii., No. 64 (1608); ix. No. 78; viii. No. 164; xii. No. 233; 
C.R.S. xli. 121. In Scotland there were only six or seven priests in 1610 (Nat. 
Lib. of Scotland, Dennistoun MS., xi. No. 4 ff., 646, 652). 

3 10 Dec. 1610; Challoner, ed. Pollen, 321-3. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm., Talbot MS., ii. 313. 

s For Mary Ward see the two-volume biography by M. E. C. Chambers 
(1885); and Guilday, chapter vi. For her educational work see J. W. Battersby, 
Educ. Work of the Relig. Orders of Women (1951). The Government’s first know- 


ledge of her activities is in P. R. O., Flanders Corresp., ix. 1608-10, pp. 604-5. 
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resolute and devoted Yorkshire woman, whose persistence amid 
adversity from without and resignation under bans from within 
were hardly to be equalled till the unhappy career of John Henry 
Newman over three centuries later, came to England in 1618. 
She had found her vocation at St. Omer as early as 1605; she had 
set up a convent for English Poor Clares (Franciscan nuns) outside 
Gravelines, of which the Government had immediately got wind; 
in 1609, determined on a double mission, of education as well as 
contemplation, she had established her “Institute,” with five other 
women. Recruits were so numerous that filiations had to be 
formed; by 1630 there were a dozen houses with schools for 


English girls. These “Mary Ward Schools” were not the first, | 


for the Daughters of St. Agnes at St. Omer and elsewhere (1601), 
the Daughters of Notre Dame at Tournai (1598), and a com- 
munity of women in Brussels (1600) were already teaching; to 
say nothing of the Ursulines (1537) and the Oblates of Torre di 
Specchi in Rome. Mary Ward’s foundations were remarkable 


rather for the extent to which they provided elementary education, — 


and for the furore caused inside the Church by the revolutionary 
character of her apostolate. 
In both her day schools (for local) and boarding schools (for 
English girls) she demanded a freedom from conventual rule 
own since the early days of the Ursulines two generations 
before. Hence the cry of “uncloistered clerics’ and female 
Jesuits. For nuns living in community to be non-enclosed was a 
breach of the Tridentine decrees. For them to teach girls along the 
lines the Jesuits used for boys was also a breach of Trent: the 
religious orders of women were bound to take their pedagogical 
cue from the local Bishop. For them to encourage dramatic 
productions in their schools was horrifying. The catalogue of 
these and other irregularities was not complete till a few years 
before the suppression of the Institute in 1630, by which time 
Vatican documents were describing the venture succinctly as 
“devout women gathered into little groups, living in common 
with no vows, under individual Jesuit direction.’’ Her backers 
included an impressive number of Archdukes, Nuncios and 
Bishops, and many English priests wrote in her support. But 
her imitation of Jesuit methods was disliked; her refusal to adopt 
the rule of any of the other four female teaching orders was con- 
sidered capricious and insubordinate; her cult of lay dress gave 
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widespread offence; and before long, such was her notoriety, even 
the Archpriest and his seculars, and the English Jesuits, were for 
once in agreement. 

Her own defence was practical. The girls sent to her from 
England might find vocations; but many of them would return 
home to marry, “there to maintain what they have received.” A 
female was no less logical than a male Jesuit rule: the Canons of 
Trent on enclosure had not forseen female teaching orders, but 
that must not be suffered to weaken the Church by “inhibiting 
schools.” Above all, her apostolate must be “active,” since it lay 
among split families and untended orphans, and she desired “‘to 
enable women to aid, as far as possible, in the conversion of 
England.” All this she put into a Memorial to the Pope, Urban 
VIII, in January, 1616, which was duly approved. Five years 
later she went to Rome in person to see Gregory XV. This was the 
beginning of her fall. Her costume scandalised the Romans; by 
1630 detraction and calumny did the rest. 

Her visit to England in 1618 produced no institutional results. 
It did, however, sow the seeds. To avoid the pursuivants she 
travelled about in fashionable dress. She visited the imprisoned 
priests in Wisbech Castle. And she drew up a plan of educational 
action for her English Institute on English soil. The work did 
indeed spread, from London to various Catholic centres, “‘par- 
ticularly to the houses of the Catholic nobility, where no doubt 
the Catholic children of the neighbourhood were gathered 
together to be instructed.” But her enduring movements at home, 
the Bar Convent School at York and the school in “Pope’s 
Corner” (Hammersmith), had to await both her own restoration 
and that of the Stuarts.3 There is no evidence available of any sort 
of Catholic school in England expressly for girls until a plan of 
the Franciscan nuns in 1638. 


| Mary Ward’s importance for the future lay in what she sym- 
bolized. 


Educationally it was essential that teaching-nuns should 
be freed from the rule of enclosure. An enclosed nun, so tempted 
to visualize all her pupils as Novices, destined for the stern discip- 
line of her own dedicated life, could not be resilient enough in 


1 Cf. Chambers, i. 185, ii. ch. 2. 2 Guilday, 183. 
3 The principal schools of the other English nuns in exile were those of the 
Austin Canonesses of St. Monica at Louvain (1609); the Benedictines at Brussels 
(1609 or earlier), Ghent (1624), Pontoise (1659), and Dunkirk (1662); the Car- 


melites at Antwerp (1619). 
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educating the mothers of families. But on the other hand, while 
the Trent decrees held fast they had to be obeyed.! 

Schools for boys, meanwhile, were increasing, and probably 
more widespread than the Government sources reveal, despite the 
extra watch kept during the last few years of James I, when the 
monarch’s leniency towards the recusants was at its greatest 
(because of the attempted Spanish marriage for Prince Charles). 

In Essex in 1619 there were ““Romish Rangers” abroad. The 
rector of Stanford Rivers, Richard Montague, found priests 
ie as. all over his extensive —. in such freedom of 
ocal atmosphere that he challenged them to debate three propo- 
sitions in theology. At Richmond, Yorks, in 1621, Francis 
Gotherick was informed against before the Archbishops because 
“he favours Irish recusants and priests, especially one Harrison, 
who holds services at his house; [and] keeps Papish books, and 
scholars, the sons of recusant inhabitants, who are taught by a 
recusant schoolmaster.”3 Again in Yorkshire, in 1623, William 


Ripley of Masham was charged “for teaching children in his — 
house without a licence”; and John Sanderson of the same place 


likewise four years later. These were laymen. So also were 
H. Picard at Masham and Simon Lambert at Ilton (1619). 
Yorkshire was still living up to its prolific record of the Peacock 
survey of 1604.4 

In Northumberland in the same year 1623 there was actually a 
spiritual Retreat House built for hunted priests, at the instigation 
of Dorothy Lowson and with a ceremonial laying of the founda- 


tion-stone by Richard Holtby, S.J.5 
The House of Commons itself dealt with three Papist school- 


masters in the session of 1624. One of them was Morgan Lewis, | 


of Abergavenny Grammar School, whom we have already 
noticed. His “conforming” did not prevent his being called before 
the Commons Committee for Religion and admonished to 
catechize his scholars as by law required. A second was one 
M. Claydon. The third, Simon Dormer, master of Eye Grammar 
School in Suffolk, irked the House most of all. He was petitioned 
against on sth May. On the 2oth, as the Bishop of Norwich had 


Cf. Sweeney, 193. 
2 Gordon Albion, Charles I and the Court of Rome, 182 (note). 


3 Col. S. P. Dom. Jas. I., Add. vol. 43, No. 11 (pp. 53-4). 
4 C.R.S., iii. 84, 86; Hastings, 377-9. 5 Gillow, iv. 162-3. 
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made no move to curb him, the House itself resolved that he was 
unfit to continue as schoolmaster, and that “‘this business” should 
be presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury: especially since 
Dormer “confessed he had not received the Communion these 
five years before; hath some scholars which went to church 
before their coming to him but not sithence; maintaineth and 
sweareth his Popish tenets; catechiseth not; no prayers in his 
house.” He was accordingly removed.! 

The treatment of schoolmasters discovered, and of boys on 
their way abroad, continued to vary markedly. Some were 
imprisoned, some dismissed their posts, some admonished, some 
bailed. Some broke bail: “Three Boys and children, being taken 
going beyond Sea, to be in some Priory there, were by the high 
Commission Court, about Michaelmas last (1620), released for 
Twenty Pounds in Money, upon Bond, that they should not go 
beyond Sea; which yet they did contrary to their Bond, and are 
there now Friars.””? 

Some even bought themselves off and disappeared under- 
ground again, as the following not untypical revelation explains. 
It is from the report of one pursuivant, Harrison, on the felonies of 
other pursuivants in and before 1621: “They tooke Mistress 
Smithes schoolmaster for a preist and let him escape for 150 li. 
They tooke bond for his appearance and sold it for 400 li” —and 
they released another schoolmaster for £36.3 These figures, even 
allowing for unctuous exaggeration, imply wealthy patrons and 
high devotion. 

The most remarkable single event of the reign, on the educa- 
tional front at home, was undoubtedly the establishment of a 
school that could later claim considerable continuity. This was at 
Scarisbrick, in Lancashire, near Ormskirk. 

Scarisbrick, a few miles from Ormskirk, boasts a pre-Reforma- 
tion chapel in its Hall, licensed for Mass by the Bishop of 
Lichfield in 1447. Throughout Penal Times Scarisbrick Hall con- 


t For these cases see Commons Journal, i. 707, 783, 792, 852, 869 (28 April—24 
May); and V. C. H. Suffolk, ii. 338. There is no means of knowing whether the 
“Catholic master in Monmouthshire” who taught Thomas Carpenter (who 
recorded the fact on his entry into the English College, Rome, in 1625 (Foley, 
vi. 308) was Morgan Lewis of Abergavenny or another. 

2 Account given to the Commons by the renegade Catholic Jo. Kendall, 
quoted in Tyrwhitt, Jnl. of Sir E. Nicholas, ii. 77. 

3 Alford Papers, Harleian MS., 6803 f., 174; quoted in Notestein, vii. 599 ff. 
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tinued as a centre of Catholicism, its owners sometimes outwardly 
conforming and sometimes not. The Scarisbrick family enshrines 
also the tradition of those with whom it inter-married: the 
Barlows and the Bradshaighs. Its list of priests, most of them 

esuits, has been reconstructed, almost unbroken since 1618, from 
the books they left behind them in the library at the Hall. 

Under Elizabeth there had been a Catholic school at Scaris- 
brick run by Humphrey Cartwright, an M.A. of Cambridge. 
This man crossed to Douay in 1576, was ordained Deacon the 
following year, and returned to England in June, was captured 
and imprisoned, returned to Douay in 1578, left again for 
England at the end of the same year but was turned back by 
robbers, proceeded to Paris for a course in the Jesuit Spiritual 
Exercises, and finally landed in England for good in May, 1579. 
But his school at Scarisbrick did not endure for long. In 1582-3 
he was brought up at Gloucester Quarter Sessions and sent to 
Salford Gaol, where he was still lying ten years later. The entry 
about him in the Prison List of January, 1584, says that “‘he 
became a papist in the Lord Buckhurst House. Being bayled out 
of the Gatehouse forfeited his bond and went to Rheims having 
been over before at Douay and there made deacon. Became a 
schoolmaster to Mr. Stopford’s children in Lancashire.’’! 

But however shortlived Cartwright’s school at Scarisbrick 
under Elizabeth, there is evidence from 1618 or thereabouts of a 
school in the neighbourhood running intermittently, and for long 
periods, well into the eighteenth century. In all probability it 
owed nothing to the first of the series of Jesuit priests listed by 
Blundell—Michael Alford (Griffiths)—since he does not appear to 
have arrived in England till 1629; and then, according to Foley 
and Gillow, he lived in Leicestershire and not Lancashire.? 

Periods which have been suggested for the undoubted activity 
of this school are: 1618, 1628 till possibly 1639, 1648-52 and 
thence probably till 1679, 1698-1700, 1703, and possibly 1723.3 


1 Douay Diaries (Knox), 8, 108, 124, 142, 148, 153; P. R. O., S. P. Dom., 
Ixvii. Nos. 40-1, and clxvii. No. 59; Hastings, Educ. of English Catholics, 350; 
Blundell, Old Cath. Lancs., iii. 169; Vict. County Hist. Lancs., iii. 324. 

2 Michael Alford was trained at Valladolid and (1606) Douay. See 3 DD. 
(C.R.S., x.), 71; Foley, Records S.J., ii. 301, vii. 320-1; Gillow, Dict.; Blundell, 
iii. 54 f.; Hastings, 376; and a monograph on Alford by P. G. Caraman, S.J., in 
Studies (Sept. 1942). 

3 Gillow. 
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One of the scholars’ books surviving, used by Edward Molyneux, 
bears the date 1639. Two others of the books belonged to boys 
being taught there in 1650: Thomas Banister and John Alcocks. 
Henry Lodge, who entered the English College at Rome in 
1659, aged twenty-two, had also probably been schooled at 
Scarisbrick with his brothers. John Plessington, who went to 
Valladolid in 1660, aged twenty-three, had likewise come from 
“the Jesuit school at Scarisbrick.”! But the priest there, in the 
parish, from 1655 till 1680, was a secular, Christopher 
Bradshaigh.* 

When the Lancashire recusants were listed in 1668 and 1671, 
three schoolmasters amongst those convicted came from this 
neighbourhood: Richard Norcrosse of Lathom, Ormskirk; 
John Bradley of Claughton, Garstang; and Henry Robinson of 
Broughton.3 The region was still a solid Catholic enclave. 

Over thirty Catholic schools in all can be found during the 
reign of James I: at Abergavenny (c. 1624), Bolton, Yorks (1604), 
Brecon (c. 1620), Burnfall, Yorks (1604), Dacre Pasture, Yorks 
(1604), Egton, Yorks (1604), Eye, Suffolk (c. 1624), Fenton, Yorks 
(1604), Gargrave, Yorks (1604), Garstang (before 1625), Hun- 
tington, Yorks (1604), Hutton Bonville, Yorks (1604), Ilton, 
Yorks (1619), Kirkby Wharf, Yorks (1604), Kirkby (1604), 
Knaresborough (after 1600), London (Old Bailey, 1623), “The 
Mannor” (c. 1618?), Masham, Yorks (1619 on), Minskip, Yorks 
(1604), Pateley Bridge (1604), Richmond, Yorks (1623), Scaris- 
brick (c. 1618 and intermittently for over a century), Sheffield 
(1604), Slaidbourne, Yorks (1604), Spofforth, Yorks (1604), 
Thornton, Yorks (1604), Welsh Newton, Herefordshire (1604), 
York (1604), Wiggenhall St. Mary, Norfolk (1604), Risby, 
Yorks (1605), Wyredale, Lancs (1605). 


1 Blundell, iii.; Gillow, iv. 324; C.R.S. xxx. 169 and note. 
2 Foley, v. 352, from Blundell MSS. 
3 B. M. Add. MSS., 20, 739; pp. 97; 311; C.R.S., vi. 37, 104, 178, 282. 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


By 
ANTONIA WHITE 


Aquinas as a statuesque and static figure; as occupying in his 
lifetime the same niche of unimpeachable orthodoxy in which 
he is fixed to-day. It is easy to project our current conventional 


I; IS DIFFICULT for us nowadays not to think of St. Thomas 


image of him back into his own time and see him as a kind of — 


living encyclopedia, universally approved in ecclesiastical circles 
and anxiously consulted by all bien pensants of the thirteenth 
century. His situation was, of course, nothing like as simple. 
Though he was at all times supported by the Pope and was the 
idol of his students, he was by no means the idol of certain 
professors, theologians and bishops and even members of his own 
Order. In his lifetime he was criticized by provincial authorities for 
“profanity, novelty and materialism’’ and three years after his 
death he was censured by the Bishop of Paris. His massive and 
serene figure was frequently a storm centre and his comparatively 
short life, which, from the volumes of his works, one might have 
supposed to be spent entirely in uninterrupted composition in his 
cell, was peripatetic and frequently interrupted by all kinds of 
changes and new activities. So immense and incessant were the 
demands on his time and thought, so prodigiously active and 
eminent was he in so many fields, that it seems to the dazzled reader 
that his life and work furnish enough material to make half a 
dozen great reputations. 

Born in 1224 or 1225 and dying in 1274, his fifty years of life 
coincided with the most effervescent and controversial period of 
the thirteenth century. It was a century in almost as violent a state 
of flux and change as our own. An old order was breaking up and 
a new one coming into being. Europe was entering on the period 
when it would cease to be a theocratic entity. Christians were 
beginning to realize that the faith had only touched one part of 
humanity. Merchants and missionaries were discovering how vast 
the world was and the pressure of the Tartars was revealing the 
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vitality of Asia. In Christendom itself, Islam was scoring not only 
military but intellectual victories; Moslem science and philosophy, 
based on Aristotle whom Western scholars had known only as a 
logician, were exciting the Christian intelligentsia of the day and 
causing grave concern among the orthodox. 

With the decline of feudalism and the rise of the towns, a new 
class had conquered its personal and economic freedom. Authority 
was no longer inevitably linked to possession of land and men 
were no longer tied as serfs to the great estates. In passing from the 
fief to the free town, personal allegiance to the feudal lord was 
replaced by the collective charter; the vassal became the citizen. 
The change produced a new sense of personal responsibility and an 
alert and competitive spirit. It was a time of bustle and excitement, 
both physical and mental. The taste for liberty, the taste for 
movement, the taste for wealth and the taste for knowledge were 
all in the air. Inevitably it was an age of violent controversy; 
social, political, intellectual and theological. Inevitably, too, it was 
an age when innovators went to extremes and the cautious and 
conservative scented danger in any new idea and doubled their 
protective defences. 

The centres of intellectual ferment were the universities, par- 
ticularly the great University of Paris which was an immensely 
powerful body with its own laws and even its own police. One 
can get some idea of its international status when one realizes that 
in 1169, more than fifty years before St. Thomas Aquinas was 
born, Henry II proposed to submit his quarrel es another 
St. Thomas to the judgment of the masters of Paris—‘‘the oven 
in which is baked the intellectual bread of the Latin world.” 

The university was one of the most significant products of the 
new age. Born in the urban schools, it developed an independent 
life and spirit of its own, very different from that of the old 
monastic schools which existed only for training monks. The 
monastic schools continued, but they were no longer the main 
centres of culture and learning and they remained indissolubly 
bound up with feudal conservatism. It was the university which, 
though still entirely controlled by the clergy, attracted a new and 
ambitious generation, eager for learning both for its own sake 
and as the first step in an ecclesiastical or secular career. Learning 
had displaced itself from the monastery as man had displaced 


himself from the feudal domain. The university was a creation, 
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of a type hitherto unknown, of this medieval “New Order’’; an 
institute of international learning which corresponded to the rise 
of international trade. But the order remained a Christian order 
and the university was most definitely an ecclesiastical institution. 
The theological faculty was its very heart and constituted an 
interesting development. Henceforth there was a new “‘estate”’ in 
the Church—the licensed doctor of theology, officially authorized 
to teach revealed doctrine but not engaged in pastoral work. Side 
by side with the theological faculty was the faculty of arts, 
through whose schools the theologians themselves had to pass. As 
Pére Chenu observes: “‘Cette cohabitation posa bientét des 
problémes de frontiére,” and it was in this disputed territo 
between theology and philosophy that deep and bitter annals 
were to arise. 

In this setting, the appearance of two great new religious Orders 
is of extreme interest and relevance. We find it difficult to imagine 
how revolutionary, even how shocking, the mendicant friars, the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, both founded in the same year (1215), 
appeared to the established monastic Orders. Generations of 
saintly abbots had inveighed against the monk who roved or 
wanted to rove outside his monastery. Now, suddenly, two 
brotherhoods appeared whose vocation was to be constantly on 
the move, preaching and teaching, and living, not on the revenues 
of the great domains they farmed but on alms, like beggars. Nor 
was it some passing eccentric whim; postulants of the most 
desirable kind flocked to join the friars. The older monks were 
scandalized and disturbed that “Tot viri literati ad inauditos 
ordines subito convolarunt.’’ Perhaps they had forgotten that their 
own Orders, now so firmly established in Europe, had originally 
been an immense innovation. In the sixth century, the change 
from colonies of hermits in the desert who had fled from the 
world to communities of men living and working as centres, not 
only of Christianity but of civilization, among heathens and 
barbarians had been both revolutionary and necessary. By the 
thirteenth century another change was equally necessary if the 
Church were not to lose touch with the new generation which 
was mobile where its forebears had been tied to the land, able to 
make its own way in the world, eager for every new idea and 
slightly intoxicated with its new freedom. The “‘inauditi ordines” 
of St. Dominic and St. Francis were as closely related to the new 
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needs of Christianity in their day as St. Benedict’s monks had 
been in his. For one thing the preaching friars formed a mobile 
intellectual militia which could operate in the front rank of the 
life of the time. For another, they were emancipated, by poverty, 
both from the seductions of the new economy, which set store on 
accumulating money rather than property, and from the dead 
weight of feudalism. Thirdly, and most important of all, they 
represented a return to evangelical principles in an age where the 
clergy had grown rich and lax. Destined to have enormous influ- 
ence within comparatively few years after their foundation, at the 
time of St. Thomas’s birth they were still regarded with extreme 
suspicion, not only by the older Orders but by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

When St. Thomas was born, St. Dominic had only been dead 
four years and St. Francis was to die a year later. Both their 
Orders were only ten years old as opposed to the tradition of 
nearly seven hundred years represented by the Benedictines of 
Monte Cassino for which Count Landulf of Aquino destined his 
eighth son. By birth and situation, St. Thomas belonged to the 
very heart of the feudal tradition. He came from a great cosmo- 
politan family thoroughly involved in politics which, in those 
days, really amounted to family affairs on a vast scale. He was 
Barbarossa’s great-nephew and second cousin of the Emperor 
Frederick II, that vivid and ambiguous figure known as Stupor 
Mundi. He was also related to the Spanish royal family and to St. 
Louis of France, who came to the throne a year after St. Thomas 
was born and was later to be his friend and protector. The boy 
was sent at five as an oblate to the Benedictines at Monte Cassino, 
partly no doubt as a tactful move on the part of his father who had 
previously attacked the monastery on behalf of Frederick II, partly 
because the remarkably quiet boy who preferred books to games 
and who was constantly asking ““What is God?” was evidently 
destined for the cloister. In due course, he would be made Abbot 
and his course would be the conventional one of any unsoldier- 
like younger son of an influential and military medieval family. 
However, as the result of fresh aggression on the part of 
Frederick II, Thomas was removed from Monte Cassino to Naples 
and there, when he was about fourteen, he began the university 
career which was to end only with his death. It was at Naples 
some five years later that Thomas Aquinas took the step which 
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so shocked his family. He was received into one of those despised 
upstart orders. So scandalized were the Aquinate that his brothers 
kidnapped him, tried to tear off his Dominican habit and im- 
prisoned him in the family castle of Rocca Secca. When, over 
a year later, he was allowed to escape, his relatives still tried 
desperately to get him back to the Benedictines. But Thomas 
leaded so urgently against the Pope’s suggestion that he should 
made Abbot of Monte Cassino, while continuing to wear 
the Dominican habit, that, at last, he was allowed to remain 
in the Order where his true vocation lay. His superiors sent 
him to Paris and it was fifteen years before he saw Italy again. 
He passed straight from the background of feudal strife, 
dominated by his brilliant and cynical relative Frederick II, 
to the intellectual battles of the capital where his other royal 
relative, St. Louis, reigned. He arrived in Paris when Notre 
Dame, its stone still white and dazzling, was nearly finished 
building, when the Roman de la Rose was being written, when the 


or gone of Greek thought and Greek ideas, through contact — 


with Moslem culture, was exciting and disturbing the Christian 
Schools. It was a true Renaissance and a time of intellectual 
upheaval. The revival of Aristotelian philosophy and natural 
science was, as Pére Sertillanges said: ‘‘a breath of life, but it came 
like a cyclone: it was at once a medicine and a poison.” 

In Paris St. Thomas met the Franciscan, St. Bonaventura. The 
two were to become “‘like David and Jonathan” and eventually to 
save the cause of the two Orders of Friars when the reactionaries 
were trying to prevent them from preaching and even hoping to 


get them suppressed altogether. Here too, and with still more | 
important consequences, St. Thomas met his master, St. Albert ' 
the Great, who was to be one of the great influences and stimuliin — 


his life and to defend him after his death when his works had been 
temporarily condemned by the authorities. The pupil was to 
become greater than the master, but, without St. Albert’s encyclo- 
pedic knowledge and the mass of raw material he accumulated 
for the other’s astonishingly clear and concentrated intelligence to 
reduce to order, St. Thomas could not have done his great work. 
That work was nothing less than reconciling the thesis of tradi- 
tional Augustinian Scholasticism with its strong Platonic under- 
current, the antithesis of Averroist Aristotelianism which was 
incompatible with certain fundamental Christian teaching, in a 
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higher synthesis: “‘a synthesis which,” as Father Victor White 
emphasizes, “‘not only responded to the particular historical crisis 
of the thirteenth century but which was a structure capable of 
serving as an instrument for the co-ordination of human thought 
for all time.” 

Henceforth St. Thomas’s life, though at intervals he was to 
spend periods in Germany and Italy, was entirely bounded by the 
University and its main centre was Paris. 


Even the great events of this life [writes Pére Chenu] developed in 
the heart of the University; the drama of the fate of Christian thought 
which was being played out in his mind and in his religious life, 
found its causes and produced its effects in the University, a particular 
University where, it is true, all the factors of a swiftly developing new 
civilization were concentrated and where the teaching and the very 
spirit of Christianity were deeply and authoritatively involved. St. 
Thomas’s work found there, not only the polemical occasions for its 
production, but the spiritual milieu which enveloped and penetrated 
it on all sides. . .. The Englishman, Alexander of Hales, the German, 
Albert the Great, the Italians, Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas 
were to make Paris the intellectual capital of Christendom. It was no 
mere coincidence that Brother Thomas was sent to Paris and that 
his career was centred there. He found himself there as if by the 
predetermined concord of the rules of his Order, the direction of the 
Church and the very movement of society. 


It was in 1252 that St. Thomas returned from Cologne to Paris 
and began to teach while studying for his degree of Master of 
Theology. The young professor had immediate and indeed 
revolutionary success. Students flocked to him because of his new 
approach to old problems and his new way of teaching. This 
word “new” keeps recurring in a contemporary biographer. 


He brought new articles into his lectures, instituted a new method 
of scientific investigation and synthesis and developed new proofs in 
his argumentation. Everyone who thus heard him teach new things 
and solve doubts and difficulties with new arguments could not but 
believe that God had illumined this thinker with a new light. 


It is impossible not to think how wonderful it would have been 
to have been a pupil of St. Thomas’s seven hundred years ago 
when he was a young professor in his middle twenties, the idol 
of his students and undoubtedly a target for jealousy for the older 
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and more hidebound members of the Faculty. Yet it is surely just 
as exciting, and far more astonishing, that in 1952 his impact should 
be as fresh as it was then and his appeal even wider and deeper. 
What is it that makes a man who was so definitely a man of his 
own time so significant in our own? I suppose the answer lies in 
the fact of the extraordinary unity of St. Thomas’s sanctity, genius 
and personal character. In an age which has many parallels with 
his own; an age of violent social change and conflicting ideas; of 
new discoveries in so many realms that no one can possibly keep 
pace with them or assess their final value, we turn instinctively to 
this saint who stands, above all things, for the reconciliation of old 
and new; for harmony and balance and “‘right order”; above 
all, for the darling words of our chaotic and schizophrenic century, 
“pattern” and “‘integration.”’ 

Even though my mind is incapable of carrying off more than a 
few stray crumbs of St. Thomas’s profound and subtle thought, 
these do at least nourish a love which becomes stronger the older I 
grow; a love which, though it can never develop into real under- 
standing, satisfies one’s need for a Master who, however inaccessible 
in depth and range, is always ready to teach and never impatient 
with the pupil’s denseness. St. Thomas’s whole idea of teaching 
was to make one think for oneself; he was a teacher, not an oracle. 
He believed that one could not learn unless one was prepared to 
doubt and he saw the teacher as the doctor who resolves doubt, 
the disease of the mind, and the end of teaching as the salus, the 
health of the soul. This idea of harmony, balance and health is 
constant in St. Thomas’s thought and it is reflected in his prayers. 
He sees the Fall as the disturbance of man’s harmonious relation 
with God. Man lost his true centre and became unbalanced; the 
image of God was shattered in him and his whole relation with 
himself, with society and with nature was shattered along with it: 
he lost his innocence and gained experience. Christ, when He 
came (St. Thomas sees the Incarnation in the framework of God’s 
love, not merely of His justice) did not restore man’s lost innocence 
but gave him the possibility of a new balance based on a new and 
deeper relation with God through suffering and acceptance in 
union with Christ’s own suffering and acceptance: “‘in seipsum 
viam veritatis demonstravit.” 

At a time when we have become conscious as never before of 
our profound inner disharmony, when the whole climate of our 
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thought is analytical and questioning, when art is becoming 
private and esoteric and we are aware of such fissures, external 
and internal, that it is becoming more and more difficult not 
merely for nations, but for individual human beings, even close 
friends, to find any common language in which they can com- 
municate, St. Thomas’s great luminous wisdom, his utter honesty, 
which never shirks a difficulty or accepts an easy compromise at 


- the expense of truth, seems even more necessary than in his own 


turbulent century. And what makes him at once so contemporary 
and so timeless is precisely his sanctity. He himself, throughout 
his whole life, was so centred on God that, as his secretary and 
confidant, Brother Reginald, said, ‘““His marvellous science was far 
less due to the power of his genius than to the efficacy of his 
prayer.” He was gifted with a splendid intellect but the driving 
force behind that intellect was his holiness. Learning, for him, was 
simply one of the forms under which holiness acts. “It is holiness 
using natural talents to witness to the truth and spending itself to 
make truth reign supreme.” 

Besides this superb intellect spending itself recklessly in the 
search for truth, the saint had a character of such personal charm 
that it is impossible not to love and revere him in a very personal 
way. He was the very reverse of a desiccated intellectual. Not only 
was his life work to establish the goodness of all things, physical 
and spiritual, in the light of creation, but he said that one could 
not be a good thinker unless one was a good “‘toucher.”’ He wrote 
once that “‘the special object of temperance is healthy pleasure in 
the sensation of touch.’’ We know that he was acutely sensitive to 
pain, that he had the “gift of tears;” that he was a most loving and 
devoted friend. If he was quiet and reserved, it was not because he 
did not care for human beings. He could write, ““No possession 
is joyous without a companion”’ and “Notwithstanding the plants 
and beasts in a garden, a man can be lonely there” and, in one of 
his prayers, he looks forward to the “‘delightful society of men 
and angels.” Unlike those saints who are apt to give one the 
impression that anything pleasurable is suspect, he says that “he 
who abhors pleasures is boorish and ungracious.”’ And of boorish- 
ness itself, he quotes, with approval, Aristotle’s “virtue of witty 
gaiety” and writes that “‘it is against reason to be burdensome to 
others, showing no amusement and acting as a wet blanket.” 
But the more I try to put down these scrappy and incoherent 
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reasons why St. Thomas Aquinas is my favourite saint, the more 
hopeless the task becomes. 

My love for St. Thomas dates back to when I was about eleven 
years old. It began with his hymns to the Blessed Sacrament, 
particularly Adoro Te (which I am now told should be Oro Te) and 
Sacris solemniis. Gradually I discovered that all the prayers and 
hymns concerning the Blessed Sacrament which seemed to me the 
most satisfying and beautiful were all written by St. Thomas 
Aquinas and a to fancy I could detect a particular “‘note”’ in 
them which was like the unforgettable timbre of a voice. All that 
I knew about the saint himself was that he was a great theologian 
who lived in the thirteenth century and that he was called the 
Dumb Ox. When I was twelve, I made my First Communion. 
Among my presents was a Latin missal and an anthology called 
Devotions for Holy Communion compiled by the late Arch- 
bishop Goodier, S.J., and a religious of the Sacred Heart. Now I 
discovered St. Thomas’s two great classic prayers from the Breviary 
which are part of the priest’s official preparation and thanks- 
giving; prayers so solid, sober and satisfying that one never 
wearies of them and can say them, without any sense of forcing, 
at times when one is utterly dry aad lacking in “‘sensible devotion.” 
They are equally satisfying when one does have a little “‘sensible 
devotion” and it seems to me that this is very characteristic of St. 
Thomas’s genius; that, whatever one’s physical, spiritual or 
psychological state, they should never cloy and never disappoint. 
They have something of the breadth and universality of the 
liturgy itself, yet it is a human voice which speaks in them, 
asking for things which every human being needs. Nothing gives 
one such an idea of what that remarkably difficult virtue humility 
means as these prayers. St. Thomas writes for each one of us 
when he says how we approach Communion “‘blind, to the light 
of eternal brightness,” and yet one knows that he is authentically 
writing for himself too. I know of no other saint who gives one 
this extraordinary sense of putting himself on exactly the same 
level as the ordinary man. Later, when I came to know more 
about him, I was to find how this characteristic ran through his 
whole life and work. 

But, going back to forty years ago, I discovered in my anthology 
another prayer of St. Thomas’s which is not quite so well known. 
I loved this prayer so much that the old book automatically opens 
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at it and there is a great black smudge on the page where I thumbed 
it as a child. 


O merciful God, grant that I may eagerly desire, carefully search 
out, truthfully acknowledge and ever perfectly fulfil all things which 
are pleasing unto Thee. Order all my state for the glory and honour 
of Thy name alone; and grant me to know what Thou dost require 
me to do and give me to do it as is fitting and profitable to my sal- 
vation. Grant that I may not fail or swerve either in prosperity or in 
adversity: that I be not lifted up by the one nor cast down by the 
other. Let me joy in nothing but what leads to Thee, nor grieve for 
anything but what leads away from Thee; let me neither seek to 
please nor fear to displease, any but Thee alone. May all transitory 
things grow vile in my eyes, O Lord, and may all that is Thine be 
dear to me for Thy sake and Thou, O my God, dear above them all. 
May all joy be irksome to me that is without Thee nor may I desire 
anything that is apart from Thee. May all labour and toil delight me 
which is for Thee and rest be weariness which is not in Thee. Grant 
me, O Lord, continually to lift up my heart towards Thee and to 


ks- bring sorrowfully to my mind my many shortcomings with full 
yer purpose of amendment. Make me, O Lord, obedient without demur, 
1g, poor without repining, patient without murmur, humble without 
“yg pretence, joyous without frivolity, fearful without abjectness, 
ble truthful without disguise, given to good works without presumption, 
St. faithful to rebuke my neighbour without arrogance and ever careful 
or to edify him both by word and example without pretension. Give me, 
“a O Lord God, an ever watchful heart, which no subtle speculation 
wa may lure from Thee; a noble heart, which no unworthy affection 

can draw downwards to the earth; an upright heart, which no 
~" insincere intention can warp aside; an unconquerable heart which no 
a tribulation can crush or quell, a free heart which no perverted or 
ity | impetuous affection can claim for its own. Bestow on me, O Lord 
us God, understanding to know Thee, diligence to seek Thee, wisdom 
ht to find Thee, a life and conversation which may please Thee, and a 
lly hope which may embrace Thee at the last. Grant me to be pierced 
ne with compunction by Thy sorrows, through true repentance: to 
ne improve all Thy gifts and benefits during this my pilgrimage through 
re Thy grace and so at length to enter into Thy full and consummate 
his joy in Thy glory. 

It would be difficult to guess, after all these years, why that 
sy prayer made such a profound impression on a child. I think it was 
n. the sense of contact with a human spirit so broad, so noble, so 


ns balanced and, above all, so utterly sincere. It was an enormous 
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reassurance to know that such a character had existed and to know 
that it had been the character of a saint. 

For surely in that prayer St. Thomas has unconsciously drawn 
his own portrait better than any hagiographer could do. The 
central theme of his work was the perfecting of nature by grace 
and his own life was the happiest illustration of that theme. There 
have been great saints who overcame temperamental defects by 
grace; great saints who penetrated deep into the divine mysteries 
though, humanly speaking, they were ignorant. But there is a 
peculiar attraction in this saint in whom grace worked on such 
magnificent raw material; a brilliant mind, a sensitive and warm- 
hearted nature and a personality of such charm that, long after his 
death, his friends and pupils could not speak of him without tears. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
COVENTRY PATMORE—II 


The Prose and Later Poems 


By 
W. H. GARDNER 


“Red wrath, compassion golden, lazuline delight.”—Proem to The 
Unknown Eros. 


the prose writer, and in later life he collected his mis- 

cellaneous essays on art, religion and politics in two 
volumes—Principles in Art (1889) and Religio Poetae (1893). These 
essays, written in a graceful, easy yet vigorous style, which is 
sometimes reminiscent of Newman’s, are unified by a principle 
expressed in one of his Fragments: 


Save by the Old Road none attain the new, 
And from the Ancient Hills alone we catch the view. 


Bie 1862 AND 1877 the poet in Patmore gave way to 
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They provide, indeed, a stimulating conspectus of metaphysical 
speculation, theological teaching, political comment and creative 
practice within the Platonic and Christian traditions. 

In 1864, on marrying his second wife, Patmore became a Roman 
Catholic, and in most of his collected essays, despite occasional 
funambulatory exhibitions on the extreme verge of orthodoxy, 
his new allegiance is frequently asserted and is usually apparent. 
As Mr. Derek Patmore points out, his Catholicism enhanced his 
general catholicity by bringing him into close touch with the 
whole European tradition. His many references to Plato, St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Newton, Swedenborg, 
Goethe, Coleridge, Gladstone and “Mr. Huxley’’ indicate the 
nature and scope of his interests and antipathies. His main 
aesthetic tenet is that the Poet is par excellence the ‘‘perceiver”"— 


nothing having any interest for him, unless he can, as it were, see 
and touch it with the spiritual senses, with which he is pre-eminently 
endowed. 


This idea is further developed in the essay called “Real Appre- 
hension,”! where he tacitly betrays a certain temperamen 
affinity to such confident “‘perceivers’’ as Carlyle and Ruskin— 
men who did not “‘feebly and foolishly opine” but always knew. 
So throughout his essays Patmore claims to have a “‘real appre- 
hension,”’ a direct intuitive knowledge of, among other things, 
the symbolic value of the Holy Trinity, the nature of the artistic 
imagination, the stupidity of all Gladstonians and the treachery 
of Disraeli. In ‘““The Weaker Vessel” he boldly declares that 
woman is inferior to man and yet at the same time is “‘the sum 
and complex of all nature, . . . the visible glory of God.” As we 
find with most of the vigorous and seminal “‘perceivers,” from 
Plato to Bernard Shaw, Patmore’s apprehensions of reality present 
a stimulating mélange of monstrous paradox and acceptable 
insight, of good sense and narrow prejudice: 


The widely extended impatience of women under the present 
condition of things is nothing but an unconscious protest against the 
diminished manliness of men. | 

Only from such an angle of male complacency could the pen 


Religio Poetae. 
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dulum swing down and up again to the corresponding absurdities 
of the feminist reformers. Again, what could be more shocking 
to the average Christian than the cool assertion that the Poet 
“knows, as Plato knew, that God Himself is most falsely de- 
scribed as infinite” ? Yet for Patmore “‘the infinite circumscribed 
by the finite, the great by the small, is the insoluble paradox 
which teases human affection with inexhaustible delight”; and 
in the Religio Poetae, in that splendidly daring poem Legem Tuam 
Dilexi,! and passim in The Rod, the Root and the Flower Patmore 
clarifies and applies this concept with such cogency that we are 
forced to admit that man’s apprehension of the highest spiritual 
Reality must conform analogically, with his perception of the 
lowest, to the necessary limitations of his sensory and mental 
perceptions. In Psyche’s Discontent the soul | 


longs for ether and infinitude 
As thou, being God, crav’st littleness and earth!3 


Patmore concedes somewhat vagucly that God is “‘the synthesis 
. . . of ‘Infinite’ and “Boundary,’””; and he admits that there is a 
kind of “perception in the state of solution,” a romantic “‘fire- 
mist,’’ which is the substance of much of the finest lyric poetry. 
But this, he says, is a very inferior form of perceptive knowledge: 


There is none of it in Dante. It is the “Infinite” without the 
“Bound,” and is not sufficiently concrete to be very serviceable or 
communicable, being mainly unintelligent heat, though that heat 
may be holy. For effective teaching there must be the disc of really 
pane dogma; rays diversely reflected and refracted from 
cloudy sources will not do. 


That is profound: it explains why Patmore was a classicist (mainly) 
and a Catholic. Like Hopkins, he had a strong sense of the “‘fore- 
drawn,” of that divine “‘instress’’ which moulds and holds the 
myriad individualities of the physical world: 


But for compulsion of strong grace 

The pebble in the road 

Would straight explode, 

And fill the ghastly boundlessness of space. 


1 The Unknown Eros, Book II, vi. 

2 Reissued in 1950, edited and with an Introduction by Derek Patmore (The 
Grey Walls Press, 1os 6d). 

3 Ibid., xiv. 
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The furious power, 

To soft growth twice constrain’d in leaf and flower, 
Protests, and longs to flash its faint self far 

Beyond the dimmest star.’’! 


Patmore’s notorious (or heroic) Conservatism is summed up in 
a paper called “‘A ‘Pessimist’ Outlook.” There he comments 
prophetically on the Second and Third Reform Bills, by reason 
of which, as he says in a snorting note to the poem 1867, “‘the 
middle and upper classes were disfranchized by Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government, and the final destruction of the liberties of England 
by the Act of 1884 rendered inevitable.”’ He speaks of the “coming 
slavery,” 


the despotism not of a single tyrant . . . but the paltry and prying 
despotism of the vestry . . . persecuting each individual by the 
intrusion of its myriad-handed, shifting, ignorant, and irresponsible 
tyranny into the regulation of our labour, our household, and 
our very victuals, and, however “pure’’ in its abstract intention, 
necessarily corrupt in its application by its agents, since men, as a 
rule, are corrupt. 


Admirable foresight! Yet this, like the political “‘odes” in The 
Unknown Eros, reveals his limitations as well as his real percep- 
tions. It takes no account of the legitimate rights of the working 
classes to a fair share of the wealth they so largely help to produce, 
and consequently gives no rational explanation, let alone justi- 
fication, of that inevitable increase in State control which will 
ensure the success of equitable legislation. His famous comparison 
between the new democracy and a dead sheep visibly pulsating 
with a mass of voracious grubs’ is an emotive image, a political 
conceit, which has value as a warning but not as a demonstrable 
fact. Patmore was no sentimental humanitarian: in his own early 
struggles he embodied the doctrine of Self-help. But his patrician 
and patriarchal temperament, while keeping him in touch with 
many ancient verities, put him a little outside and behind the 
organic development of thought and feeling in the social and 
political spheres—which is perhaps the kindest way of saying that 
he was, at times, exasperatingly rigid, complacent and self- 
centred. His ‘“‘red wrath’ against the levellers and empire-breakers 


™ Poems, p. 405. 
2 Religio Poetae (1898), pp. 117-118. 3 Ibid., p. 136. 
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was genuine and to a large extent a reasoned wrath; but his 


compassion, unlike his mystical vision, was not co-extensive | 


with the fundamental human need for self-realization and self- 
expression. 

Patmore’s stony indifference to the purely secular claims of the 
working man and the domestic female is compensated by his 
opposition (with Goethe’s) to “‘the charnel-house of science,’’ to 
the stultifying effects of “fact-grinding,” and in short to that 
positivist world-view which tends to regard measurements as 
more important than values. Patmore saw life in relation to 
eternity. Like Blake and other transcendental poets, he believed, 
nay he knew, that the soul of man is potentially equal to its own 
highest intuitions—though the heights are not necessarily to be 
attained in this life. Although the physicist’s or psychologist’s 
explanations of such things as honour and chastity “necessarily 
discredit these and all other things which profess to have ‘infinite 
value,’ ’’ all wise men know that these things have infinite value. 

Not only should creative evolutionists, logical positivists, and 


dialectical materialists turn to Patmore for a possible check on 
their precarious log-jumping on the turbulent river of modern — 


speculation, but many Christians too would do well to read the 
essay called “Christianity and ‘Progress.’ ’’! This contains an out- 
spoken criticism of those who tend to reduce Christianity to a mere 
moral code or economic Ten-Year Plan—the “‘heaven-here-and- 
now’ programme of Sir Stafford Cripps and others. Yet whoever 
reads Patmore must be prepared for contradictions and perver- 
sities. In “Christianity an Experimental Science,” for instance 
he first agrees with Sir Thomas Browne that “the multitude 
(Catholic and otherwise) are ‘incapable of perfection’”’; but at 
the end of this suggestive essay he speaks of a general participa- 
tion in “‘the nature of that Divinity which alone has ‘fruition in 
Himself,’ and ‘who became man that men might become gods.’ ” 
(What are ‘“‘gods,” and how does a man become one? This is 
a Brains-Trust question for Mr. Shelley or Mr. Wells.) 

Many of the most penetrating, tart and controversial of Pat- 
more’s thoughts on God, Man, Knowledge and Science, etc., are 
to be found in the two hundred and eighty aphorisms and studied 
meditations which make up the five sections of The Rod, the Root 


and the Flower, first published in 1895 and now accessible in 
2 Ibid. 
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Mr. Derek Patmore’s attractive edition. To-day one may feel 
reasonably sure that Patmore incorporated into this work, and 
into the eroto-mystical poems of the 1877 volume, all the most 
valuable of the ideas which went into that alleged prose master- 
piece, the Sponsa Dei. When Gerard Manley Hopkins pronounced 
the revelations in this latter work to be too intimate for pub- 
lication (‘‘that’s telling secrets’), Patmore kept the manuscript for 
another eighteen months and then burnt it; but he did so, one 
suspects, rather as a dramatic gesture of despair than under the 
deep conviction that he was destroying a treasure on earth in 
order to gain a bigger one in heaven. The “‘attar of all rose-fields 
of all love”’ is sufficiently pungent in the later poems, where the 
poetic discipline (in the best) and the forced playfulness (in the 
worst) absorbs most of the sentimental excess; and Patmore was 
too wise to repeat, on a dangerously sensual plane, the partial 
failure of The Angel in the House. Hence in The Rod, the Root and 
the Flower we find the dry astringency of such apophthegms as 
the following: 


If you wish to influence the world for good, leave it, forget it 
and think of nothing but your own interests. 


All reasoning ends in an appeal to self-evidence. 


No writer, sacred or profane, ever uses the words “he” or “him” 
of the soul. It is always “‘she” or “her’’; so universal is the intuitive 
knowledge that the soul, with regard to God who is her life, is 


feminine. 
And here is the conclusion of an essayette on his reasons for 
“believing Christianity”: 


If Mr. Huxley will offer me something yet more substantial, I will 
accept that; but in the meantime, it is of no use to set me down to 
a Barmecide’s Feast, which is not even bran, and to tell me that I 
do not know how I came by my bread and butter. I believe and am 
sure that the doctrine of the Incarnation, as held by the Church, is 
not only reasonable, but certainly true; but, if I saw the strongest 
intellectual causes of doubt, I would shut my eyes to them more 
closely than a man would to evidences against his mother’s chastity ; 
for would not a lie, that is at least present life to me, be better than 
truth that, by its own confession, has no immortality in it, and, in 
the present, is but dust and ashes? 
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That is typical of Patmore: the strong faith, the pragmatic touch, 
the frank confession, the contemptuous disregard for the intel- 
lectual piety of the non-believer whose mouth is already framing 
the word “Bigot!” Le ccur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait 
point. I think we may agree with Mr. Herbert Read when he says 
that “‘it is not wholly ridiculous” to compare Patmore’s pensées 


with those of Pascal. 


To return to the poet, Patmore celebrated the completion of 
Felix Vaughan’s long exercise in regular octosyllabics by pub- 
lishing, in 1857, the first version of what became later his Stud 
of English Metrical Law (1878), a scholarly and sensitive essay which 
prepared the way not only for his own more flexible and expres- 
sional metres in The Unknown Eros, but also for the ultimate 
recognition of the still more advanced rhythmical developments 
in the poetry of Hopkins. It was not until 1868, twelve years after 
The Victories of Love, that the first small collection of Eros poems 
announced the beginning of those more intimate and personal 
explorations in the “‘science of love”’ which, on their purely poetic 
merits, have sustained Patmore’s reputation as one of the “‘live” 
and significant poets of the last century. 

Apart from such well-known anthology pieces as The Toys 
and Magna est Veritas, the poems of The Unknown Eros fall into 
four main groups: there are those written in poignant remem- 
brance of his first wife, the finest of which are The Azalea, 
Departure, and Tired Memory; others in which he stabs into us his 
sardonic Tory despair over England’s “‘parting soul’’—poems 
which still have relevance in the evolution of history; a third 
group, including Winter, Wind and Wave, which fuses a 
Wordsworthian feeling for nature with his own principle of 
Universal Love; and lastly those great poems, among the best 
in our literature, in which he employs myth, symbol, or direct 
psychological analysis to illuminate the fundamental mystery of 
the soul’s union with God through love and its separation from 
God through wilful sin. The main themes are given out, faintly 
or clearly, in the Proem, which serves also to introduce his new 
variable rhythm, with its deferred rhymes, its sensitive modula- 
tions in thought and feeling, its significant rests, runs, diminuendos 
and wave-like crescendos. The poet’s Mentor bids him 
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Pierce, then, with thought’s steel probe, the trodden ground, 
Till passion’s buried floods be found; 

Intend thine eye 

Into the dim and undiscover’d sky 

Whose lustres are the pulsings of the heart. . . . 


Perhaps the poet’s newly found metrical freedom is seen at its 
best in the opening lines of To the Unknown Eros (Book II, i.): 


What this breeze 
Of sudden wings 
Speeding at far returns of time from interstellar space 
To fan my very face, 
And gone as fleet 
Through délicatest éther féathering s6ft their sdlitary béat, 
With ne’er a light plume dropp’d, nor any trace 
To speak of whence they came, or whither they depart? 


Among poems which render the bitterness of death, or a golden 
compassion for the tender vulnerability of the human heart, or 
the “‘lazuline delight’’ of a sacramental Love, the political odes 
(1867, 1880-1885, and Peace) will seem to many readers to strike 
a false and jarring note. But to Patmore “red wrath’ seemed a 
natural counterpart to ““Beauty’s self and Love’s.” Patmore’s con- 
ception of national Honour is now academically a lost cause, in 
spite of its resemblance to the political ethic of Henry V, to the 
“terrible beauty’’ of Yeats’s Easter, 1916, and to the heroic aggres- 
siveness of the British pacifist when once he is roused to defend 
his principles. In this atomic age there are few poets 


Whose sinewy wings by choice do fly 
In the fine air of public obloquy, 
To tell the sleepy mongers a false ease 

That war’s the ordained way of all alive, 
And therein with goodwill to dare and thrive 
Is profit and heart’s peace. . . . 


This sort of naked Prussianism is condemned by Wilfred Owen’s 
elegies for dead youth; yet whenever war is forced upon the 
nation the Patmorean attitude is virtually restored as the national 
creed. We may deplore these political poems as a perversion of 
art, yet the art is there, as part of a disconcerting realism. How 
actual to-day, for instance, is his ironical question: Why tax us 
for ships and guns when it is three to one ‘“Yon bully but intends/ 
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To beat our friends’? And the accents of the Little Englander 
are perfectly caught in the next lines: 


Let’s put aside 

Our costly pride. 

Our appetite’s not gone 

Because we’ve learn’d to doff 

Our caps, where we were used to keep them on. 


Patmore’s Shakespearian sense of Degree and his Catholic sense 
of Hierarchy are important; but Patmore haughtily contemptuous 
as Coriolanus (“‘how the dross and draff/Jeer up at us”) or wittil 
libellous as Pope (Gladstone’s “‘leprosy’s so perfect that men call 
him clean’) is a repellent figure. 

Great poetry delves deep or flies high into a stratum or region 
where all natures meet, so that every reader can say, ““This touches 
me.”’ We therefore turn with relief to the moral and metaphysical 
odes, many of which are difficult and elusive, but never muddily 
obscure. There is the pregnant symbolism of Arbor Vitae; the 
analysis of true Progress, in Crest and Gulf, as a personal gravitation 
towards God, so that listeners at the doors of destiny may discern 


The fly-wheel swift and still 

Of God’s incessant will, 

Mighty to keep in bound, tho’ powerless to quell 

The amorous and vehement drift of man’s herd to hell. 


In Let Be the poet’s finer compassion shows how deceptive 
appearances frequently mask a hidden grace in the “bad” or a 
secret rot in the ““good’’; while Faint yet Pursuing, Victory in Defeat, 
and Remembered Grace must rank with some of the best poems 
of Donne, Hopkins and Eliot as records of the sensitive man’s 
struggle to cope with the Divine call and challenge. Such is the 
breadth of Patmore’s vision that at one moment it seems to include 


that of a Baudelaire, as when the poet 


Unveils the tender heavens to horny human eyes 
Amidst ingenious blasphemies. (Crest and Gulf) 


and the next moment that of a Herbert struggling with his 
Collar’ : 

And better for the moment seems it to rebel, 

If the great Master, from his lifted seat, 

Ne’er whispers to the wearied servant “Well!” 
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In the same poem, Victory in Defeat, he sees, with Hopkins and 
Eliot, that 

Life is not life at all without delight, 

Nor has it any might; 

And better than the insentient heart and brain 

Is sharpest pain; 


Indeed, the experience in the second half of this poem is not unlike 
that in some of Hopkins’s “‘terrible”’ sonnets: 


Again, indeed, I woke 

Under so dread a stroke 

That all the strength it left within my heart 

Was just to ache and turn, and then to turn and ache, 
And some weak sign of war unceasingly to make. 
And here [ lie, 

With no one near to mark, 

Thrusting Hell’s phantoms feebly in the dark, 

And still at point more utterly to die. 


Moreover no deliberate commentary on Hopkins’s desolations, 
or on Patmore’s own, could be more cogent and illuminating 
than the whole of Remembered Grace, of which I can here quote 
only a part: 

Whom God does once with heart to heart befriend, 

He does so till the end... . 

He sets him sheer above 

Not sin and bitter shame 

And wreck of fame 

But Hell’s insidious and more black attempt. . . . 


Patmore has not the passion and subtle “‘inscape’”’ of Donne, 
Hopkins and Baudelaire at their best; but he is of their company. 

In Book II, Patmore’s eroto-mystical vein is expressed most 
delicately and convincingly in the opening ode and in Sponsa Dei, 
To the Body, and Deliciae Sapientiae de Amore. In Auras of Delight 
an exaltation of sanctified Love is set off by a vivid dynamic image 
of earthy illicit profanation. Far less successful, unfortunately, are 
those two longish poems, Eros and Psyche and De Natura Deorum, 
which present the Psyche myth, with its new mystical implica- 
tions, in the form of dialogue. The transformation is not achieved. 
There is a rococo prettiness and pettiness in many of the images 
and sentiments, especially in the second of the two; in other parts 
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the frank and concrete directness of the imagery suggests a sensual 
orgy rather than those divine sublimations of erotic feeling which 
give authenticity to the poems of St. John of the Cross and the 
St. Teresa poems of Crashaw. Yet there are passages worthy of 
Crashaw and Keats even in these two comparative failures; and 
in the next poem, Psyche’s Discontent, Patmore recovers his gift 
of communicating the soul’s precarious poise between Heaven 
and Hell. 

At any valuation, Patmore in these erotic poems, and at his 
firmly controlled best, is a salutary contrast and antidote to the 
dangerous and promiscuous eroticism which has marred the 

enius of such a writer as D. H. Lawrence. The latter represents 
“blood” without “judgment”: in Patmore the two vital forces 
are ‘‘well commingled.” 

To sum up, throughout The Unknown Eros the combined in- 
fluences of The Song of Songs, Plato, St. John of the Cross, 
Crashaw, Coleridge and Wordsworth are successfully fused in 
a personal idiom. There are times when Patmore is frigid or 
extravagant, but the perennial fascination of this book cannot be 
denied. It is not quite poetry of the highest order, but we come 
back to it again and again to rediscover its transcendental meanings, 
and that is more than can be said of some poets of greater fame. 
As a contrast to the more intellectually sensual poems we find, 
near the end, the magnificently humble Prologue to that projected 
“great poem” on the Blessed Virgin which Patmore longed to 
write; it is called The Child’s Purchase, and with an extract from 
that we must gently hand the poet over to the judgment of 
Posterity, whom he believed to be his friend: 


Mother, who lead’st me still by unknown ways, 
Giving the gifts I know not how to ask, 
Bless thou x work 


Which, done, redeems my many wasted days, 
Makes white the murk, 

And crowns the few which thou wilt not dispraise, 
When clear my Songs of Lady’s graces rang, 

And little guess’d I ’twas of thee I sang! 
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DEAR Sir, 

Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins have remarked with apparent surprise that 
Tue Montu’s review of Mr. Ross Williamson’s book did not question 
the presence of forgery in Thomas Wintour’s confession. As the 
reviewer in question, may I say that I by no means regard the matter 
as beyond dispute? At the same time, I must admit to a point of view 
which would find the absence of a Government hand in any plot of 
the period more surprising than its presence. 

The Powder Plot was number seventeen—number nineteen b 
some reckonings—in a series of attempts against the reigning mah 
between 1583 and 1605. Nineteen, or seventeen, in twenty-two years! 
Allowing time off for the Armada and for O’Neill’s Rebellion, that 
would come to an average of almost one a year. (But in fact there 
seems to have been an open season for plots, and a close season. The 
close season, it may be observed, occurred between 1590 and 1593: 
that is, from Walsingham’s death until Sir Robert Cecil was ready to 
take over his duties. That looks like a strangely sporting attitude on the 
part of the plotters.) Fourteen, or sixteen, of the plots aimed either at 
murdering or dethroning Elizabeth. Yet the Queen, as Queen, was 
revered, though her ministers may have been detested. The bulk of the 
Catholics abhorred the idea of violence against her. Who, then, were 
the authors of these persistent attempts, most of which are stamped 
with a degenerate family likeness? The Jesuits—the traditional scape- 
goats—have by now, we hope, meekly and laboriously exculpated 
themselves from the charges of blessing daggers and rubbing poison 
on saddles (Pollen, THE Montu, vol. C). They were, in any case, a 
body of men of remarkable courage and intelligence; whereas these 
plots on the whole are monotonously futile and faint-hearted. Each 
one, almost invariably, results in a striking propaganda success for the 
Government. .In some of them the complicity of the Government is 
no longer questioned by serious historians. It is tedious, therefore, not 
to say disingenuous, when any further suggestion of Government 
complicity is met with an implicit attitude of “How dare you suggest 
such a thing ?”’ 

It is equally tedious, of course, to assume forgery in any document 
of the period, just because one does not happen to like it. Wintour’s 
confession must be considered on its own merits, as Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins have done. But one cannot neglect what has gone before. 
There are two questions to be answered. Is Wintour’s confession a 
satisfyingly authentic document? And if not, was the Government 
likely to fen used forgery? The final answer will depend on how 
these two questions dovetail into each other. 
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The answer to the first one cannot be “‘yes’’; apart from anything 
else, the document is signed wrongly, and it is not properly witnessed. 
The answer to the second cannot be “no,” because there are occasions 
when it is not disputed that the Government did use forgery. The 
French Ambassador’s bitter protest against it early in 1587 is enlighten- 
ing, because the occasion was a minor and quite bogus “gunpowder 
plot.” In order to prevent him persuading Elizabeth not to execute 
Mary Stuart, two scoundrels were produced who had documents 
showing that they had been bribed by the French Ambassador to tie a 
bag of gunpowder under Queen Elizabeth’s bed. Dr. Conyers Read, 
in his life of Walsingham, is quite clear that the whole thing was a 
Government fabrication, and he does not disguise its importance: it 
immobilized the French Embassy, and it precipitated Elizabeth’s 
wavering decision. When Mary Stuart was safely executed, the 
Ambassador was apologized to, and invited to treat the whole affair as 
a joke. It is a joke whose cachinnations echo unmistakably in later 
plots of the series. 

Thomas Phelippes, who forged the postscript to Mary Stuart’s 
letter in 1586, continued to draw his pension as a Government “deci- 
pherer,” and continued to forge letters to Catholics abroad, until the 
accession of James. For all his employers (except Walsingham) he had 
a thinly veiled contempt. Yet Cecil treated him with great leniency, 
and even with respect. In January 1604 a packet of ten pages is endorsed 
in Cecil’s hand: “Letters written by Phelippes, and suggested by him 
to be counterfeited.”’ (Dom. James I, vol. vi., n. 37.) Note the explicit 
use of the word “counterfeited’”’ in 1604. 

Under these circumstances, it is a serious thing that neither the 
original nor the copy of Wintour’s confession is witnessed by the 
Lords of the Council as it ought to have been. The original is witnessed 
by Coke: by Coke, who has changed its date to a day on which the 
Lords of the Council did actually interview Wintour and sign another 
statement of much less importance: by Coke, the prosecutor, who had 
already monkeyed about with other confessions in order to incriminate 
the Jesuits. It is easy to say, ““Oh, the Elizabethans were less insistent on 
these formalities than we are.’ They were insistent enough—when 
they wanted to be. Confer, for example, the confessions wrung out of 
Gerrard and Bennett against the Earl of Arundel; they are counter- 
signed twice by four lords. 

Other very peculiar features in Wintour’s confession will no doubt 
be discussed by others more competent than myself; but there is one 
point about the substitution of “Winter” in the confession-signature 
for the ““Wintour”’ of the eight other known letters. The generalization 
about the variation in Elizabethan signatures is, of course, quite 
valueless in the case of Thomas Wintour, who was obviously very 
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careful about his spelling, and very proud of his heraldic name—which 
has nothing to do with winter. But it may be worth mentioning that 
Wintour’s gaolers, who always called him ““Winter,” had probably no 
knowledge that he called himself anything else. It is often assumed that 
the eight letters signed “Wintour” were in the Government’s hands at 
the time of the confession. But it has been pointed out to me that this 
is most unlikely. They are only scraps of a domestic nature which may 
well have drifted in much later. But they do contain dates which are 
incompatible with dates given in the confession. This makes it unlikely 
that they had been studied by the Government at the time the con- 
fession was written. It is also, of course, a fresh argument against the 
authenticity of the confession. But the only point I wish to make here 
is that, although the Government could have had plenty of examples of 
Wintour’s handwriting—from Monteagle, for example, whose 
secretary he had been—out of which to construct an alphabet, they 
had not necessarily any example of his signature. 

It might be argued that a really first-class forger would have insisted 
on getting hold of Wintour’s real signature, and on feigning his 
wounded handwriting instead of his normal fluent style—and so on. 
But this line of argument cannot hope to be conclusive. It would be 
especially inconclusive on the supposition that Phelippes was the 
forger. Phelippes was a brilliant forger, but he was conceited and 
unreliable. There was a sense in which Cecil was very much at his 
mercy. Certainly, in 1607, he and Wade were quite baffled to know 
what to do with Phelippes. 

James, on his accession, had wished to start proceedings against him 
as the cause of his mother’s execution. But in 1622 the aged Phelippes 
apparently felt secure enough to write the king a remarkably insolent 
letter—though its Pago value I am not competent to judge. He is 
petitioning, from the Marshalsea, for an ecclesiastical benefice. Other- 
wise (he is quite frank about it) he may be forced to sell his talents 
abroad where-they will be more appreciated. He relies on his personal 
qualifications for the benefice, but at the same time he refers to services 
rendered on two important occasions: 

“His Majesty therefore may be moved—if not for his [Phelippes’s] 
feat of deciphering, by which, notwithstanding, England was sometime 
preserved to him, and sometime his Majesty to England, when he knew not of 
it—to bestow somewhat upon him for the present, etc.” —(Cotton 
MSS., Julius, C. iii., f. 297.) 

This passage is quoted in Morris: Sir Amias Poulet, p. 375 (London, 


1874). The italics are mine. 
Yours faithfully, 


CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


18th February, 1952. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. ROY CAMPBELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Light on a Dark Horse, by Roy Campbell (Hollis and Carter 18s). 


REVIEWER who is honest enough to confess that he has never in 
A\tis life strangled a whale with his bare hands, or speared a man- 
eating shark from horseback, or bitten an octopus to death under 
water, or caught an enormous black mamba with ground-bait and six 
trout-hooks, takes up his footling little pen with an air of apology. 

Gascony, Ireland and the Scottish Highlands are in the blood of this 
South African who tells the story of his life from 1901 to 1935. One 
would expect from such lineage pugnacity, pride, reckless courage, 
wit, a strong sense of honour, a healthy love of boasting and exaggera- 
tion, a tendency to hasty judgments; and all this one gets. It is for the 
most part a record of an active and even violent life, lived under the 
open sky, by a man to whom everything and everybody is of interest; 
a man whose style of writing is athletic, whose loves and hates are 
uncompromising. Much of it, and the best of it, can be read as a boy’s 
adventure tale. The chapters devoted to childhood and youth, in the 
midst of the remarkable Campbell family, are the most vivid in the 
book. They describe a happy, healthy boy rejoicing in a full and varied 
life, on the edge of a Durban which was, so short a time ago, little 
more than a village. Here he learned to test his courage in combat with 
both human veings and animals. Here also a writer was waking in the 

outh who, when he was not riding. or shooting or fishing, was acutely 
aware of the beauty of landscape, and liked to study the birds of the 
lagoons, marvelling at their colours and their habits. The powers of 
descriptive writing which he was to develop are notable as much for 
accurate observation of detail as for sve | energy. His early poetry, 
he says, was the perspiration of his other activities, and rte 4 he was, 
at times, a voracious reader, he was happiest when his learning came 
from nature. The Durban days end with a short passage on surf-riding 
“without the effeminate aid of a surf-board.”’ You fight your way out, 
diving under the waves. Then you “Time and seize, at just the right 
moment, the great wave (which would otherwise break your back like 
- straw) and share its stupendous and friendly impetus.”’ It is as easy as 

at. 

The young Campbell came to England. There was a year at Oxford, 
during which, since he did everything with all his might, he “read 
more than twenty other students would have read in that period,” and 
met a number of the young literary figures of the day. Then he went 


off on his travels again, and was soon throwing cattle about in the 
Camargue, working in cargo ships on the run from Marseilles to 
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Naples, bull-fighting, living among gypsies and packing his life with 
every kind of new experience that came his way. The descriptions of 
the scenery of the Camargue and the life lived by the peopie are very 
finely done. He adapted himself so easily to their ways that it is a 
surprise to find him returning to London, where he married, did 
reviewing work, and wrote The Flaming Terrapin. Life, even amid the 
barren chatter and sordid quarrels of the London bohemians, could 
never be dull for a man to whom startling things always happened. 
There were occasional brawls to keep his hand in, and there was the 
company of an ex-lawyer who ate kippers sandwiched between slices 
of linoleum when he could not afford bread. On one occasion Mr. 
Campbell hung his wife head downward from a fourth-floor window, 
holding her by the heels. The lady was so proud of this that she boasted 
of it to her married women-friends, who realized with exasperation 
the drabness of the lives they led with their.more conventional husbands. 
People had begun to talk about this extraordinary young man, and he 
realized that the trap of social success was set, and that it would be easy 
to achieve also literary fame by settling down as a kind of pet perform- 
ing poet. Both he and his wife preferred the uncertainty and poverty of 
independence, and they went off to Provence to start life again with a 
few pounds. He earned money by bull-fighting, catching porpoises and 
trading horses and wild pigs, until the “‘mephitic stench” which he had 
begun to associate with the career of letters was dissipated, and 
Adamastor brought him success, and enough money to buy the appa- 
ratus required for tunny-fishing. 

The foal chapters describe Mr. Campbell’s life in Spain on the eve 
of the Civil War, and are a valuable corrective to the people who still 
think that the Spanish challenge to Communism was an attack by 
“Fascist” landowners and Army officers (goaded on by priests) on a 
democratically elected Liberal Government, supported by the people 
of Spain. Spain conquered Mr. Campbell at once, and he and his wife, 
who had been “vaguely and vacillatingly Anglo-Catholic,” were 
received into the Church. A planned attack on a church and the 
interruption of the Mass by blasphemies and obscenities, gave him an 
opportunity for what may be called direct Catholic action. He and 
six peasants routed the attackers. In Toledo he saw the coming of the 
Communist terror, and was an eye-witness of the preliminary murders, 
and was himself nearly murdered. “Go into ie streets,” said the 


Moscow radio, “and exasperate such incidents as will give pretext for 
the most ruthless reprisals.’” Mr. Campbell is justly proud of the part 
he played in the subsequent Civil War, but a moment’s thought would 
have prevented him from saying, “Alone of the British intellectuals, I 
dared to affect a pro-European anti-Soviet line.” 

The book ends in 1935, and it is to be hoped that there will be further 
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volumes. Mr. Campbell has plenty to say, and he says it clearly, and 
often at the top of his voice. He is not in the least interested in telling 
people what + fe can read for themselves in their papers or hear on 
their radios. It is not unnatural that his furious energy should produce 
some wildly absurd statements. To call Mr. Maugham a “Cook’s 
tourist writer of English” because he has preferred the comfortable life 
of the vulgarized coast-line of Provence to the rougher life among the 

asants, is a kind of insolent balderdash we all talk at twenty-one— 
ee not in middle life. In the matter of this energy, which blows through 
the book like a wind, what is interesting is that it is a million miles from 
the American “tough” writing with which we have been stuffed so 
full lately. So much of that writing is tediously mechanical, without 
taste, without discipline. Mr. Campbell’s style is flesh and blood, 


sinew and muscle transformed into sound prose. 
J. B. Morton 


POMES SHILLINGEACH 
Poems in Pamphlet, Nos. I-X (Hand and Flower Press 1s each). 
Me: publishers in England to-day are unable or unwilling to 


indulge in that form of patronage which consists in issuing a 
volume of verse by an unknown writer. For this reason Poems in 
Pamphlet, each devoted to the work of a writer hitherto not published 
in book form in England, are especially to be welcomed, and their 
publishers, the Hand and Flower Press, to be congratulated. 

Three of the poets under review. write pastiche, and it is perhaps 
discouraging that of the first ten writers in the series they alone have 
an integrated, even optimistic, view of life, as though peace were to 
be found only in the past. Mr. Rob Lyle produces well-turned, graceful 
pieces, not without fire, and is at his best when describing an actual 
situation ; elsewhere as in “Summer Night” there is an excess of sweet- 
ness, and many of his words have lang ago had the poetry wrung out 
of them. Altogether slighter and less accomplished, but in the same 
key, are Mrs. Gwyneth Anderson’s lyrics. Often she seems to be a little 
uncertain of the outlines of her experience, and thus chooses the 
poetically unsatisfying solution of writing, for instance, “I am near 
to ecstasy” instead of allowing the reader to participate in what she has 
felt and seen. The simple lyric form of “I must bury my lady”’ seems 
best to express her particular talents. The besetting tendency to rely 
on outmoded images is especially evident in Mr. John O’Hare’s work, 
but even here a high ps is attained, and one poem, “The Neigh- 


bour,”’ is completely successful. 
Of the other seven poets—those who choose to experiment in 
original forms or to reveal “new worlds”—Mr. Arthur Constance’s 
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selection from a long unpublished novel is the least promising. Philo- 
sophical platitudes alternate with such mots as ““But to label butterflies 
is but to libel them”: and this quotation could be equalled many times 
over. It is a relief to turn to the volume by Mr. Charles Causley. He 
has two totally different styles—a disagreeably slick line, without music, 
written in up-to-the-minute language that will be stale to-morrow, and 
on the other hand, a pleasing form of the sea-shanty, which he uses 
to very good effect, as in “Elizabethan Sailors’ Song”’: 


My love my love is a green box-tree 
And the scarlet hawthorn berry 

Give me five cocky starlings on a grass-grown sea 
And a lute to be merry. 


Mr. Robert Waller’s poems are altogether more introspective. The 
opening poem contains the confession: “No wonder then despair and 
fury seize the thinking man.”’ Yet the author is conscious at times of 
the supernatural, only to plead “These worldly powers must serve a 
worldly cause. . . . Lord, I can only go the common way.” Consider- 
able technical skill distinguishes his poems, and he has found new and 
accurate images for his heart-searching. 

Mr. Thomas Blackburn is a visionary, whose world is peopled with 
such figures as the idiot and the skeleton and dancing puppets, moving 
between fire and darkness. He is much haunted, too, * the Beast and 
other Apocalyptic symbols. The intricate rhythms and concise lan- 
guage of his poetry are well exemplified in “The Spirit Descends,” 
from which these lines are taken: “‘the tongues are descending./You 
cannot escape them, and No shall be Yes and/Yes shall be No and Hell 
shall be harrowed.”’ If it is the sign of an authentic poet that he inevit- 
ably sees and communicates in terms of symbols and metaphor, then 
Mr. Blackburn should certainly be classed in that category. 

Mr. Peter Russell, like most of the other poets under review, is 
revolted at the prospect of man’s inhuman life on the natural plane. 
“Who will answer the cry of the world?” he asks. In these poems he 
seems to be searching still “for the girdles of Peace.” He is drawn 
naturally to convoluted and startling words, but most of his poems 
fail through carelessness, especially carelessness of metre and rhythm. 
The two poems about the [Irish Sea Captain show how well he can 
write, when he listens to his lines. 

In Mr. Charles Tomlinson’s poems there is not even a glimpse of 
the supernatural between the disgust and sardonic laughter. For those 
“who have outworn a jaded sun,” the only solution is to go back 
behind reason to the initiative of the coursing blood. Yet he can express 
his philosophy in lines as effective as these: 
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We are effete with form and formulae 
For each occasion that might rock the pulse 


—indeed, he lashes out magnificently at all that is smug and shoddy. 
The youngest of this group of poets (he is only twenty), Mr. Charles 
eta is one of the most accomplished. That he has come under the 
influence of Rilke and Mallarmé is apparent from such lines as “vaunting 
cavalry requiemed to the stars” and “pallid before fires and flushed at 
frost’s formal creations over the ad you touched.” In the present 
volume, however (as might be expected), Mr. Higham’s refined | — 
technique is not yet matched by his subject-matter, which lacks depth | | 
and subtlety. 
If any conclusion is to be drawn from these first books it is that 
obscurity, whether unconscious or as an aspect of coterie-writing, 
seems once again to be yielding to limpidity of expression. ' 
VINCENT CRONIN | | 


RECONSIDERATION OF HOBBES 


Hobbes and his Critics, a Study in Seventeenth-Century Constitutionalism, ; 
by John Bowle (Jonathan Cape tos 6d). t 


N THis closely-reasoned study, which is marked by much originality | c 
|B thought and emphasis, Mr. Bowle has placed the author of the 
Leviathan in a new setting. In Hobbes and his Critics he begins by pro- || p 
viding short biographical notices of those contemporaries who opposed ]} o: 
Hobbesian ideas. The first to be considered is Sir Robert Filmer and § li 
the last John Whitehall. The details given are useful and each writer § sa 
is carefully placed from Filmer with his patriarchal absolutism to § ut 
Hunton and Lawson, the forerunners of Locke. sc 
The greater part of the book, including the third to the ninth | an 
chapters, is devoted to an analysis of the main criticisms advanced. | w. 
The quotations from Bishop Bramhall’s Catching of the Leviathan are } hi: 
especially apt. This work is an old-fashioned controversial indictment } tiv 
made from the standpoint of the more realistic Cavaliers. “Mr. T. | M 
H.,” declares the Bishop, “taketh a pride in removing all ancient } [H 
landmarks between Prince and subject, father and child. . . . Nilus e 
after a great overflowing doth not leave such a confusion after it as he | Hc 
doth; nor an Hog in a Garden of Herbs.”’ Archbishop Vesey’s descrip- | Lo 
tion of Bramhall’s work indicates the way in which its merits im- | Bo 
pressed divines in the reign of Charles II. “Yet . . . the Catching of the | prc 
Leviathan hit him [Hobbes] hard . . . and although this great Leviathan [| ma 
takes pleasure in that deluge of Atheism he hath spewed out of his | reg 
mouth and rouls with great wantonness in the Deep, attended by a 
numerous shoal of his own spawning, yet the hook is still in his Nose. 
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Good judges have thought he hath not licked himself well of those 
ar the Bishop of Derry gave him.” 

Among critics from the opposite side George Lawson is particularly 
interesting. He held the living of More in Shropshire throughout the 
changes of the Civil War and Commonwealth and was an adherent 
of that conformist Anglican tradition from which the eighteenth 
century Latitudinarianism seeded. Mr. Bowle regards him as typically 
Whig and makes clear the degree to which Locke was indebted to 
him. The expression used on p. 88, “Moral rearmament was what 
Lawson preached,” is perhaps a little facile. It is questionable whether 
such modern phrases can be used appropriately of the seventeenth 
century. 

Hobbes and his Critics is a most valuable contribution to the studies 
of that period and, in spite of the interest of the long sections of ex- 
tracts, the key to the i lies in the two chapters in which Mr. 
Bowle provides his own judgments on the situation. These are entitled 
“Hobbes reconsidered” and “Conclusion.” The author makes a useful 
point in stressing the place of Hooker’s thought when he remarks 
that the ideas of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity were secularized and 
broadened by the Whig forerunners of Locke. Although the use of 
the term Whig is possibly a little premature, its application in this 
context is not unreasonable. 

Parallel to this the author describes Hobbes’ standpoint. “Antici- 
pating Bentham and Austin, he wished to base social morality simply 
on positive law. The objective, he believed, is not the pagan “good 
life’ or Christian ‘salvation’; it is a state of mind ‘felicity.’ ”’ In the 
same connection Mr. Bowle writes, ““Hobbes’ outlook was, therefore, 
utilitarian and he may be regarded as a forerunner of the Benthamite 


_ school of — a but he differed profoundly from Bentham 


and his followers in believing that the remedy for greed and egotism 
was authoritarian government. For though Hobbes’ originality lies in 
his definition of the unqualified nature of sovereign power, irrespec- 
tive of its form, his shows a consistent liking for authoritarian methods.” 
Mr. Bowle has an admirable command of exact phrasing. “His 
aye | gloomy picture of human limitations may be wrong, but 
e had the courage and insensibility to paint it.” And again, “For 
Hobbes, government created moral values: for his critics, as for 
Locke, it reflected them.” A final quotation may be given from Mr. 
Bowle’s concluding chapter. He is speaking of the implications of the 
problems raised by Hobbes. “Again to quote Whitehall, ‘this is to 
make man in God’s stead.’ It seems that Hobbes, like Nietzsche, 
regarded this operation as necessary.” 


Davin MATHEW 
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SAKYAMUNI AND JESUS 


Aspects du Bouddhisme, by Henri de Lubac, S.J. (Editions du Seuil, n.p.). 
The Buddhist Way of Life, by F. Harold Smith, D.D. (Hutchinson’s 
University Library 7s 6d). | 
WO MORE BOOKS on Buddhism, but there can never be too 
many if written with the deep learning, serenity, objectivity and | 
sympathy of these. Dr. Smith’s little book (183 pages) covers the whole : 
course, though in a highly concentrated form which demands, and ) 
merits, the closest attention. It is an altogether more satisfying presen- 
tation of its great subject than the rather superficial and deceptive ) 
outline given a Mr. Christmas Humphreys in his recent Penguin. Mr. ; 
Humphreys, being himself a Buddhist, rightly stresses all that is 
attractive and beautiful in the teaching of Gotama, but he tends to go 
beyond Buddhism altogether and to find his rest in an elegant type of 
Theosophy, which is not for a moment to question the value of his 
book, even if it determinedly excludes any reference to Christ our 
Lord. Dr. Smith is not so high and mighty. He concedes everything 
he can to the enthusiastic modern Buddhists. He shows himself quite 
ready to follow the lead of the formidably learned Mrs. Rhys Davids 
in her contention, based on immense study of the texts, that the Pali 
Canon, the Bible of Southern or Hinayana Buddhism, is a monkish 
misinterpretation of Gotama’s real teaching, which was positive and 
progressive, pointing to spheres ot higher worth to be attained by 
moral endeavour, not, as Z world-denying monks imagined, a mere 
negative conquest of desire and waning into Nirvana. “Behind the 
tradition we see, then,” writes Dr. Smith, “‘a teacher of great confidence 
and deep conviction, equally at case in debate and in the practice of 
mystic states of consciousness. Not only had he a penetrating insight, a 
ift of humour and a profound common sense, but he also had a warm 
a“ and a sympathy which helped out many a difficult argument. In e 
addition to a deep sense of the sublime, he could give uncommonly v 
good advice on how to live.” In many ways, at least on the natural n 
plane, he resembled in character St. Francis Xavier, who thought him te 
to be a peculiarly obnoxious devil. In a brilliant epilogue to his book Li 
entitled East and West, Dr. Smith clearly shows that the incompati- at 
bility of Buddhism, which is more a philosophy than a religion, with B 
Christianity derives fundamentally from an entirely different theory th 
of knowledge: “The Hindu theory of knowledge would not allow the m 
Buddhist to postulate anything as real beyond primary sense datum or he 
immediate mystic experience, hence truth is gained by an ever- It 
increasing impersonalization. Yet the history of Buddhism in India, ce 
China and Japan, from the first refuge in Buddha to the worship of [| ch 
Amida and Kwannon is a continual protest against the view that ae to 


of Ae 
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is impersonal. . . .”” East is East and West is West but the twain can 
meet and have gloriously met countless times at the feet of Him who 
was of the East but created all that is finest and most imperishable in 
the mind of the West. 

As its title indicates, Pére de Lubac’s little brochure, in which there 
are $6 pages of notes and elucidations to 141 pages of text, is not a 
general discussion of Buddhism but a penetrating analysis of three 
elements in its teaching which appear to impinge on Christianity, “La 
charité bouddhique,” “Deux arbres cosmiques,” and apparences 
diverses du Christ et du Buddha.”’ These are recondite themes, and for 
all its modest form and its author’s deprecatory attitude of an amateur, 
this is a work of profound scholarship, which only scholars will be 
able fully to appreciate. Pére de Lubac seems to be just as much at home 
in the Buddhist scriptures and in Buddhist archaeology as he famously 
is in the writings and monuments of the Early Church. No one better 
qualified than he for the delicate task of detecting and assessing the 
absolute differences which underlie so many apparent resemblances 
between Buddhism and Christianity. He keeps an open mind as to the 
possibility of Indian influences on the Alexandrian Christian writers, 
particularly that great, intrepid thinker, Origen, whose —> 
suffered so much under the heavy hand of St. Jerome. Already in the 
first century A.D. Alexandrian ships certainly sailed for India by the 
south-west monsoon, and there may have easily been some give and 
take of thought as well as of merchandise between the two civilizations. 
Origen, the Apocryphal writers, Hippolytus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and the Gnostics in general, especially the Gnostics, would appear to 
have been stimulated to a greater or less degree, directly or indirectly, 
by Indian speculation, and, on the other hand, the Indian thinkers may 
quite well have borrowed some Christian conceptions from the West. 
It is not possible to be sure which is the pie pose and which the 
echo, but highly interesting parallels of thought certainly exist. Many 
writers have sought to show that the Buddhist ideal of charity was as 
noble and universal as the Christian ideal. They produced numerous 
texts to prove the point, but with perfect courtesy and fairness Pére de 
Lubac comments that the texts, in so far as they prove anything, all 
appertain to the realms of legend and myth, as when it is told that the 
Buddha in the form of a hare once actually roasted himself to satisfy 
the pangs of a hungry Brahman. Sakyamuni was a kind, compassionate 
man, but definitely not to that extent. In plain fact, the Buddhist maitri, 
however well-meaning, does not correspond to Christian charity at all. 
It just could not, however hard it tried, because it is based on a con- 
ception of the human person as illusory and transitory which renders 
charity in the Christian sense of the word entirely impossible, though 
to say that is by no means to be blind to the charm of Buddhist 
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benevolence or to the humanizing influence it has had on so large a part 


of mankind. It is in the depths that it utterly fails because it lacks the 
unique foundation, God, the creative Love. Pére de Lubac concludes 
his splendid discussion with a salute to Sakyamuni: “Perhaps more 
than any other man he realized the problem of human destiny. More 
than any other man, he has turned to good a whole pars purificans, for 
which Christians themselves might feel in his debt. He avoided the 
deceitful but tempting ways of superstition, of mechanical asceticism, 
and of Gnosis. He saw the necessity of stripping the spirit, beyond the 
mortification of the senses. No doubt, he failed to attain his end. . . . 
But if the doctrine of the Buddha, notwithstanding its accents of 
profound humanity, is inhumanly rigorous, and if, as history has 
superabundantly shown, it was fatally subject to the gravest corrup- 
tions, it still appears no less profound, lagedl almost inevitable, so lon 

as it lacks the Personal idea, the Divine Word, Jesus Christ, ate 


whom to-day we live.” In his discussion of the Two Trees, the Tree of — 


Life of the Buddha and the Arbor decora et fulgida, the Cross of Christ, 
Pére de Lubac is no less profound, sympathetic and discerning. The 
width of his reading in this and the subsequent section is altogether 


extraordinary, and the little book, humble in appearance as the Stable | 


of Bethlehem, shines with the /umen ad revelationem _— It ought 


really to be bound in vellum and ornamented in gol 
James BRODRICK 


MYSTICAL ASCENT 


The Ascent to Truth, by Thomas Merton (Hollis & Carter 18s). 


Tx BEST wines come from the vines that grow on hard and 
chalky soil, and the fairest flowers of the Counter-Reformation 
spirituality, the superb achievements of the Jesuits and the mystical 
yr we of the Carmelite reform, blossomed amid the strains and 
strife of the sixteenth century. We speak of the spirituality of the period 
as Counter-Reformation, but in fact its roots reach far back to the 
theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. The theology of St. Thomas informs 
the mysticism of St. John of the Cross, and the best writers of his time, 
in exactly the same way that the theology of the Fathers informs the 
mysticism of St. Bernard and the early monastic writers; and the 
difference between the two schools of spirituality is the difference 
between patristic and scholastic theology. It were idle to deny that there 
is any difference, but would be very mistaken to regard the difference 
as fundamental. It is the difference between the same tune played on 
different instruments. But some people can play one instrument and 
some another. For the monk his whole life was a life of prayer; with 
single-hearted purpose he sought God in union with Christ through 
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his Abbot and brethren. The change from choir to scriptorium, and 
from scriptorium to the fields, was for the monk a change of ritual 
but not a change of occupation, for his occupation was prayer. For 
the mystics of the sixteenth century prayer was apt to imply long 
hours devoted to direct and deliberate mental prayer. This is doubtless 
a simplification ; it is not easy to draw hard-and-fast distinctions in such 
a matter, but there is an element of truth in it. 

Of all the monastic Orders none has a richer heritage of traditional 
monastic teaching than the Cistercian, and it is a heritage almost 
unknown outside their cloisters. For this reason we had hoped to find 
in this book of Father Merton, a young Cistercian monk of Gethsemani, 
something of the spiritual teaching of the early fathers of his Order. 
But we were disappointed, and our disappointment was all the greater 
for believing that the early monastic writers have something to give 
the present generation. It is true that Fr. Merton does mention St. 
Bernard, but only in passing; and he completely ignores not only 
Cassian, but also such fathers of his Order as Ailred of Rievaulx, 
William of St. Thierry, Baldwin of Ford, and Isaac of Stella. His chief 
sources are St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa, although he draws on 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Blessed John Ruys- 
brock; and his book is dedicated not to Our Lady of Citeaux but to 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel. In his preface he tells us that certain 
technical difficulties he had experienced in preparing this book, all 
vanished after he had come by a relic of St. tee of the Cross. But 
having said this we must make haste to add that Father Merton has 
done his work extremely well. We know of no other modern work on 
the subject of mysticism that is at once so completely lucid and so 
absolutely sound in doctrine. He has even taken the trouble, which 
some modern writers on the subject shirk, of giving us a definition 
of mysticism, and it is a definition that poet not be improved. 
“Mysticism,” he writes, “is the hidden or secret knowledge of God 
that is granted to the soul which is united to him by love.” Might 
one, we wonder, put “experience” for “knowledge’’? It is a small 
point. He rightly uses St. Thomas to explain St. John of the Cross, for, 
personal experience apart, it is hard to see what better preparation 
there could be for understanding St. John of the Cross than a serious 
study of St. Thomas Aquinas. The whole book teems with illu- 
minating observations that are difficult to resist quoting, as, for 
instance, “It is pointless for preachers to rant about desires, which are 


__a basic natural good, as if — were synonymous with sin, and the 


mere fact of having a body were almost an irreparable evil!’ At the 
same time there are some criticisms to make. In our opinion Father 
Merton devotes too much space to proving that mysticism is not 
anti-intellectual. He protests too much. Does even the rawest seminarist 
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doubt this? Is it not obvious? Also he seems a little cavalier in his | 


treatment of the problem of unbelief. For a book of this calibre it does 
not seem necessary to treat of the matter at all. Nevertheless he has 
some good things to say even here. Finally we would certainly 
wand wh him for speaking of the exaggerations and ambiguities 
inherent in patristic mysticism. Has he, we wonder, given to the 
tomes of Migne that prolonged and deep study which alone could 
justify such a sweeping statement? One cannot “do” the Fathers, as a 
tourist might “do” Europe. Speaking for ourselves we have been 
able to find nothing in St. John of the Cross which twenty years’ loving 
study of the Fathers has not been able to give. 

But for all the criticism one can make this book remains one of the 
best modern works on the subject of mysticism. It will bring comfort 
to countless souls for, as the author rightly says, the way of infused 
contemplation is lonely, even we would add terribly lonely. It is to 
be hoped that this book will be studied by all those whose duty it is 


to direct souls. 
Bruno S. JAMES 


THE DOWNFALL OF JERUSALEM 


The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church, by S. G. F. Brandon 

(S.P.C.K. 30s). 

R. BRANDON’S thesis is, in brief, that the events of A.D. 70, the 
ee of Jerusalem by the Romans, had an effect on the 
development of the Christian Church which has not received sufficient 
attention from scholars and historians. According to him, the effective 
centre of Christian authority resided in the ancient capital of Israel, 
resisting the efforts of the “Pauline” school to enlarge the narrow out- 
look of the Judaisers, until the catastrophe that overwhelmed Jeru- 
salem destroyed once and for all the power of those who sought to 
restrict the scope of the Gospel teaching. 

Now there is, of course, any amount of evidence for the existence of 
the narrower mentality in the early decades of Christian expansion, 


and we need not doubt that there were to the end in Jerusalem Chris- / 


tians who regarded the Gospel as exclusively directed to the Jewish 
people, and resisted the wider vision of those who had come to see the 
universality of the Church’s mission. What Dr. Brandon tries to do is 


to read into the New Testament documents evidence which would | 
exaggerate this tendency, whilst linking it with a political Messianism | 


which, again, was undoubtedly to be found in certain quarters. We 
are treated to a restatement of views current in certain circles during 


the latter part of the nineteenth century but, to a large extent, tacitly 
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or overtly abandoned in the twentieth. They have been abandoned 
because they raise more difficulties than they solve. 

We are hus told that “silence about the beginnings of either Egyp- 
tian or Alexandrian Christianity in the New Testament documents 
certainly appears to be very odd. . . .” It is odd only to those who are 
determined to regard those documents as having been composed at a 
date later than that at which a flourishing Alexandrian Church ma 
reasonably be expected to have existed. Or again, “when we ail 
that the Gospels and Acts were probably all written after a.p. 70 and 
that they are essentially concerned with a period of Palestinian history 
just anterior to the war with Rome, this silence about the catastrophe 
of the Jewish nation and its consequences is seen also to constitute a 
problem of very considerable significance. . . .” 

There is no space, nor indeed is there need, to examine in great 
detail the steps by which Dr. Brandon builds up his argument. A 
specimen of his writing may suffice. (I have ventured to italicize a few 
phrases.) “There seems to be good reason for regarding the milder Lukan 
parallel to this section as preserving more accurately the original. . . . 
Luke was conscious that he was quoting here from an earlier oracle 
and this appears to have been a Jewish-Christian polemical writing 
against the Pharisees. . . . In the Matthaean version the greater passion 
of the invective surely indicates the writing of one who felt the signifi- 
cance of Israel’s disaster more nearly, undoubtedly because he himself, 
or those with whom he was connected had suffered some measure of 
persecution during the days of national tension and distress. . . .” Dr. 
Brandon himself os given the answer to this sort of thing when he 
dismisses some of Robert Eisler’s views: “The series of consequential 
hypotheses involved here naturally renders such an interpretation 
essentially a speculation, interesting and ingenious but clearly incapable 
of acceptance as a probability. .. .” 

It is always sad to see industry and ingenuity wasted. But it would 
be insincere to pretend that anything else has happened. The elaborate 
and indeed fantastic accumulation of hypotheses needed to sustain the 
thesis advanced by Dr. Brandon, the reshuffling of texts, the appeal to 
interpolation and corruption, and the assumption that the New Testa- 
ment writers were all busy grinding a large number of private axes 
strain our credulity beyond endurance. The book is of no benefit to 
history or sound scholarship. 


THOMAS CORBISHLEY 
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ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS 


The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch, translated 
by James A. Kleist, S.J. (Newman $2.50). 


The Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistles and the Martyrdom of 
St. Polycarp, the Fragments of Papias, the Epistle to Diognetus, 
translated by James A. Kleist, S.J. (Newman $2.75). 


St. Augustine, The First Catechetical Instruction, translated by Joseph P. 
Christopher (Newman $2.50). 

St. Augustine, Faith, Hope and Charity, translated by Louis A. Arand 
(Newman $2.50). 

St. Augustine, The Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, translated by J. J. Jepson 
(Newman $2.75). 

Arnobius, The Case Against the Pagans, Vol. I, translated by George E. 
McCracken (Newman $3.50). 


Julianus Pomerius, The Contemplative Life, translated by Sister M. 
Josephine Suelzer (Newman $2.50). 


HE MONTH has already done homage to this magnificent enter- 

prise: a new translation of the writings of the Christian Fathers, 
fully annotated and with scholarly introductions to each volume. The 
series proceeds from the Catholic University of Washington, D.C., 
and the general editors are Dr. J. Quasten and Dr. J. C. Plumpe. The 
publication is due to the Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, and 
the first volume now before us consists of The Epistles of St. Clement 
of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch, by Dr. J. A. Kleist, S.J. The former 
is famous as an authoritative papal document; the latter group contains 
the seven undisputed letters. Ignatius’s Greek is known for its diffi- 
culty—some find its intensity almost feverish—but the translation is 
very clear. The well-known problem of “‘presiding in charity” and 
“in the chief place of the Roman territory” is not, perhaps cannot, be 
solved. The same writer is responsible for the na entitled The 
Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistles and the Martyrdom of St. 
Polycarp, the Fragments of Papias, the Epistle to Diognetus. There is no 
need to dwell on the extreme beauty of the Martyrdom: as for Papias, 
no wonder the commentator finds him both treasurable and irritating. 
Three volumes are devoted to works by St. Augustine: the De 
Catechizandis Rudibus is here called The First Catechetical Instruction; 
his Enchiridion, which he himself calls his work on Faith, Hope and 
Charity; and his book on the Sermon on the Mount. Of these, probably 
it is the first that will most impress a modern reader, so very far from 
mechanical or academic is Augustine’s method. In much of what he 
writes, allowances continually have to be made—for example, when 
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he starts to allegorize or play about with numbers. Here he is prepared 
to encounter an “‘instructee’” who not only knows practically every- 
thing and is not “rudis,” but who (possibly out of diffidence) hides his 
own knowledge and may (unless care is taken) be dreadfully bored by 
efforts to instruct him. A most remarkable treatise! His Sermon on the 
Mount may chafe us slightly, because he is inclined to treat St. Matthew’s 
chapters as representing one discourse spoken on end and as providing 
a mnie moral code for the observance of all Christians. No matter. 
He deals with the essential point—the transference from “thou shalt 
not’ to “thou shalt’’; from the motive of fear to that of love, from the 
Law to the Law-giver. On the whole, we find ourselves among those 
who do not like Arnobius, of whose Adversus Nationes Dr. G. E. 
McCracken gives us the first volume. He attacked what nobody 
would have been willing to defend; he mocked and reviled where a 
wiser man would have found material for a certain sympathy. He was 
kicking a horse that was not only down but dead—except among those 
rustic stom of the population who would never have read him. On 
the other hand, the Contemplative Life by Julianus Pomerius, unheard 
of by most of us, translated into English for the first time (we are told) 
by Sister M. J. Suelzer (Congregation of the Sisters of Providence), 
was of high importance in the West and is still of very great interest. 
The only date in the author’s life known of with any security is 497, 
when he had for pupil St. Caesarius, future Bishop of Arles—the man 
described as the first popular preacher. A terrible degeneration amongst 
clergy and indeed bishops was not distant and was at its worst, maybe, 
up to the days of Alcuin and Charlemagne. This African, Pomerius, 
aimed at the highest possible standard, and reintroduced a good deal 
of oriental mysticism into the West. Dionysius was not to be the only 
influence amongst us. (He is, at times, unconsciously—and uncom- 
fortably—amusing. He writes of ascetics who refuse to drink wine, 
but ms drown themselves in cupfuls of various concoctions—in 
short, in cocktails.) We are grateful to Sister Mary Josephine, and do 
not know how many of our English nuns could emulate her. 

It is clear that these books are intended primarily, but not exclusively, 
for students. We think that any Catholic, anxious to possess a liberal 
religious education, and to see the Church’s history as three-dimen- 
sional rather than as a modern map of creed and code, will very gladly 
read these books—not every one of them, nor, perhaps, all of any one 
of them; but he will make sure that they are accessible in his local 
Catholic library, and will try by means of them to increase his know- 
ledge of his Catholic heredity. We thank the Catholic University at 
Washington for doing on our behalf what no one in Europe has so far 
contemplated doing on such a vast scale. 


C. C. MARTINDALE 
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THE CHURCH AND THE ORIENTALS 


La Sainteté de  Eglise Christoconforme, by S. Tyszkiewicz, S.J. (Oriental 

Institute, Rome L.1000). 

RUSSIAN, for many years now a Catholic and a Jesuit to boot, 
A writing for his fellow Catholics in the cause of reunion with the 
Orthodox, might seem an amusing curiosity, deserving little serious 
consideration by the religious thought of this country. Yet both his 
subject and the main lines of his treatment, for all their rather schematic 
presentation, really fall plumb in the centre of what is most vital in 
the current questionings as to the true nature of the Church. As the 
Church Times was inspired to put it not so long ago when discussing 
the various Reunion Reports: “Plans are discussed which appear to 
disregard the Roman Catholic Church, and to give the scantiest con- 
sideration to the Holy Orthodox Church. But “except these abide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved.’”” The idea is there, though admittedly 
we should have put it rather differently. 

After a rapid survey of the leading Russian thinkers on the question, 
including ae Soloviev, Berdyaev, Bulgakov, Florovsky and 
Arseniev, and indicating their distinctive tendencies within a common 
agreement, the author summarizes the ordinary Catholic teaching and 
submits that any serious theological consideration of the Church must 
recognize poe a mg as being an exigency of its nature. This 
leads to an analysis of the divergences between Catholics and Orthodox 
as to this nature, and the application of certain well-established Ortho- 
dox principles to the relationship between the juridical structure of 
the Church and its essential sanctity. The second half of the book 
pursues this question of its sanctity, developing certain key concepts 
of Orthodox theology which, the author contends, cannot be 
adequately realized in a mere federation of autonomous bodies. 

The rich theological content of this study, in spite of a certain 
repetitiveness, defies detailed discussion here. One would like to dwell 
on many of its parallelisms between Christ and His Church, infused 
as they are with devout restraint throughout, as, for instance, how 
the obedience of Christ must find its counterpart in His members. Let 
it suffice to call attention to one of the points fundamental to the 
author’s treatment, because it meets a difficulty which also Anglicans 
—and Protestants generally—often feel. Fr. Tyszkiewicz is dealing 
with the criticism that, since Christ is the Head of the Church, there 
is no place for any human head: le Pape est de trop. He replies in a 
quite untranslatable sentence: “En raisonnant ainsi, on oublie que I’ Epoux 
ne remplace pas la téte de I’ Epouse, tout en étant son Chef” (p. 86). Nothing 
could bring out better the two distinct if allied meanings of head in 
St. Paul’s words: “He is the head of the body, the Church” (Col. i., 18) 
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and “the husband is the head of the wife; even as Christ is the head of 
the Church” (Eph. v, 23). As he warns us elsewhere, the Church’s 
Christo-conformity does not require us to find in her what corresponds 
to His right hand, or to His breathing, etc.; nor is it because Christ 
had a human head that we say that the Church must have a visible 
head too. Rather “the Church must be an integrally complete human 
society with a visible head, because Jesus Christ was an integrally 
complete human being Himself” (p. 68, cf. pp. 171-2). 

This is a book which will amply repay study by all who are interested 


in questions of ecclesiology. 
Mavrice BEVENOT 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Monckton Milnes: The Flight of Youth 1851-1885, by James Pope- 
Hennessy (Constable 25s). 


: PAPERS Of Richard Monckton Milnes were certainly a rich, 
untried gold mine of literary, political and social material awaiting 
someone with the discernment of a scholar and the poetry of an 
architect to excavate, assemble and fashion into a work of history. 
That person by a stroke of fortune has appeared in Mr. James Pope- 
Hennessy. The Flight of Youth is the second volume of his immensely 
accomplished biography of Monckton Milnes. His subject’s life was not 
spectacular nor did his achievements fulfil his ambitions. As a politician 
he was a failure and as a poet second-rate. His character was not 
extraordinary, his personality was. It is around this scintillating chrysalis 
that Mr. Pope-Hennessy has deftly spun a history of an age now as 
remote from our own as the Elizabethan was from the Victorian. 
Milnes was by temperament and conviction a progressive liberal. He 
was also a passionate lover of life. Comfortable in the riches of this 
world he turned them to every advantage in his pursuit of what was 
most worth while. His fundamental good sense induced him to use 
the conventions of his class as a backcloth against which to assemble 
every type of human being, provided he or she were interesting, to 
enact the role suited to each. His gatherings, particularly his breakfasts, 
became renowned for the lions to be found feeding and performing 
there. With an unerring instinct for talent and genius in Ht ia he was 


able and anxious to help the young or struggling poets and artists, 
whose confidence he quickly won and usually kept. Like many 
intelligent and perspicacious men he could be silly, with the result that 
people in power like Disraeli or Palmerston who should have recog- 
nized his abilities and helped advance him in his career, did not take 
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him seriously. But Milnes, instead of becoming embittered, accelerated 
his whirlwind course of travel, entertainment and correspondence. 
Without making out a case for Monckton Milnes Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy is so impartial and faithful a biographer that by the end of 
the long story we come to love this enigma of a man who could be 
frivolous and serious, was ii absurd yet always right-minded 


about the things that really mattered. 
James Lees-MILNE 


The Flight from God, by Max Picard (Harvill 12s 6d). 


n his Introduction to this odd book, Gabriel Marcel describes 
[Picard as a “sage.” “He is not at all a philosopher if by philosopher 
we mean a professor of philosophy.” Certainly there is very much in 
this book to make the average professor or philosopher almost apoplec- 
tic with unphilosophical emotions. On the other hand it is not a wt 
for the man in the street. Indeed, Marcel thinks that “fully to under- 
stand [Picard’s] work it is necessary not only to have seen his life but 
also to have lived it. . . .” The theme of the book is sufficiently indi- 
cated by its title, but it is difficult to feel that many readers will get more 
out of it than an impression of a man chasing a hare round Hampton 
Court maze. The argument, if it can be called an argument, does not 
advance; it goes round in circles. “. . . Once Faith was the universal, 
and prior to the individual; there was an objective world of Faith, 
while the Flight was only accomplished subjectively, within the 
individual man. . . . To-day it is no longer Faith which exists as an 
objective world, but rather the Flight. . . .” 

As a quasi-poetical description of a surrealistic world of nightmare 
shapes executing some fantastic ballet, the book will serve. Here and 
there, too, are memorable phrases, striking images, vivid rhetoric. But 
the general impression is of outlandishness and turgidity, producing— 
despite a translation which is unusually good—an effect verging on the 
comic. “High above, in the Flight, he hovers, and below him lies the 
abyss. He blasts the abyss to ever greater depths, that the Flight may 
rise to ever greater heights above it. . . . To ever greater depths he 
blasts the abyss. It is as though he tries to blast so deeply that the Flight 
gazing down into its own abyss may be seized with vertigo and plunge 
into it and so vanish... .” 
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SHORTER NOTICES 2§1 


Education and the Democratic Ideal, by A. G. Hughes (Longmans 10s 6d). 


N THESE nine talks to teachers, by the Chief Inspector to the London 
| = tte Council, there is a world of wisdom and sensitive affection 
to admire. The author insists on treating the ordinary schoolchild as 
first and foremost a person; only secondarily as the member of com- 
munities—the family, the school, and society; and not at all as the 
raw material for educational analyses and studies. Such a perspective, 
triumphantly sound so far as he pursues it, thoroughly humanizes all 
that he has to say on such well-worn themes as discipline, backward- 
ness, freedom and the rest. 

Dr. Hughes’s own religious position is the “holism” of General 
Smuts—‘“the doctrine of the immanent creative spirit.” By demo- 
cratic ideal he means neither Democracy as a form of government 
nor Democracy as an attitude to society in the conventional and 
threadbare sense, but expressly “the liberation of the creative spirit in 
every individual.” This is the /eit-motif of all the nine lectures, given 
severally or in series to audiences of different kinds of teachers during 
the last few years. They deal with the Democratic Ideal, Authori- 
tarianism in Schools, the School as a Democratic Community, the 
Creative Spirit, Backwardness, Discipline, the Comprehensive High 
School and the Transfer from one school to another more suited to 
the individual child. 

His humane treatment of backwardness—“The time to test for 
backwardness is in the twenties and thirties, not at ten, or in the teens, 
and certainly not at the age of seven’’; his balanced and convincing 
defence of the Comprehensive High School; and his shattering analysis 
of how the word discipline has become debased from its original 
meaning, of forming disciples—these are the three lectures that catch 
the imagination most irresistibly. But his exposition of the democratic 
ideal as creative—a conception which enables everything else in the 
paraphernalia of educational organization to fall logically into place— 
is undoubtedly the most enduringly valuable of his contributions in 
this rudderless age. The Christian reader will want to “‘baptize”’ it all; 
but it is there to be baptized: intimately and whimsically written, as 
it was spoken, and certain to start the most worthwhile of all the hares 
one could discuss. 


A. C. F. BEALEs 
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The Seal of the Spirit, by G. W. H. Lampe (Longmans 35s). 


N THE FAMOUS PICTURE of the Church as a ship which 
[rippolytus drew at the end of the second century, the charity of 
Christ is as a rope girdling and bracing its timbers, and there is a 
gleaming-white sail, “the Spirit of heaven through whom those who 
believe in God are sealed,” but baptism is likened to, of all things, 
the bilge-pump, emptying from the ship all that is dangerous and 
hostile to its continuance in being. It should be plain from this that 
Hippolytus ascribed the reception of the Spirit to something other 
than baptism, though equally plain that he regarded baptism as the 
sacrament of admission to the Church. Mr. Lampe’s long and learned 
discussion of early Christian ideas about baptism and confirmation 
seems to press the antithesis too sharply. These early Christian thinkers 
did not look upon confirmation as the sacrament of entry (as some 
High Anglicans would have us believe); but did they therefore accept 
that the Holy Spirit was principally imparted at baptism? Mr. Lampe’s 
work is valuable as removing a preconceived and erroneous opinion, 
but does not quite succeed in proving the positive part of his thesis. 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s Lectures on the Christian Sacraments, edited by 
F. L. Cross (S.P.C.K. 12s 6d). 


TT LITURGY of the early Church commands far more attention 
to-day than it did in the Tractarian days in which Dean Church 
first produced this rendering of the Catecheses of St. Cyril. Dr. Cross 
has provided some forty pages of introduction which say all that needs 
saying, without inclining too far this way or that in controversial 
directions, but bringing ie student into cognizance of all the questions 
involved in these short but weighty lectures. The Greek text and 
English version then follow of the introductory Procatechesis and of 
the five Mystagogic Catecheses (which were delivered to the newly- 
baptized during Easter weck to explain to them what was the signi- 
ficance of the rites they had undergone). A recent challenge from 
Louvain against the authenticity of these lectures is well met by 
Dr. Cross with the common-sense reflection that, as there was a new 
set of baptizands each year, there is no reason why the same lectures 
should not have been used many times over and thus have come to be 
named in the MSS. (as they are) as the work of Cyril and John, bishops 
of Jerusalem. How many preachers have used other men’s sermons 
with less excuse? 
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The Bible in Pictures (Odhams: paper-covered boards 9s 6d; ieather- 
cloth ros 6d). 

God’s First Children, by Esther Salminen. Illustrated by Kaj and Per 
Beckman (Dennis Dobson 8s 6d). 


5 first of these two volumes consists of a thousand pictures repre- 
senting first the Life of Our Lord as told in the gospels, then its 
background as related in the Old Testament, and finally the earliest 
days of the Church, based chiefly on the Acts. Possibly the pictures, 
drawn by nine artists of high repute, are too numerous and some, 
therefore, too small, so detailed are they. The amount of research 
involved must have been enormous. The captions are necessarily brief; 
and if they do not adequately state Catholic doctrine at certain points, 
they never contradict it; in fact a Catholic, an Anglican and a Metho- 
dist have duly supervised them. We can gladly recommend this book 
to Catholic parents and teachers who will be able to amplify the 
letterpress—we only fear that much of the realism of the drawings 
may be lost upon them. The proper names would have to be put into 
the form to which the Vulgate . accustomed us. We may perhaps 
regret so many scenes of violence; but after all, whole parts of the Old 
— are violent, and the battle-scenes are never offensively 
realist. 

The second book is a collection of Old Testament stories, translated 
from the Swedish, relating the episodes of Abraham, Moses, David 
and others in a way suited to quite young children, though the account 
of the Creation is reduced almost to nothing and that of the Fall is so 
colloquial as to seem almost frivolous. Such faults are compensated for 
by the illustrations, but, as usual, the artists fail with angels. There 
seems to be a mistake on p. 101: the David who contended with lions 
was a youth: here he is heavily bearded. But on the whole the pictures 
are FY emt realist and limpidly coloured. 


Rotting Hill, by Wyndham Lewis (Methuen 14s). 
| Saree ara as Mr. Wyndham Lewis sees it—with that detachment 
which is daily becoming a more necessary virtue—is not unlike 
the ominous bus-queue in which the denizens of Mr. C. S. Lewis’s 
Hell range themselves for their experimental trip to Heaven. For those 
who elect to stop in Paradise, Hell will merely have been Purgatory. 
But most of the tourists return on the next bus. They have been well 
and truly conditioned for Hell—and they feel at home there. These are 
the people described in the stories and sketches of Rotting Hill. 
This brilliant book, whose cumulative effect is that of a Georgian 
pamphlet, is—for all its indictment of our égalité en misére—not politi- 
cal. With mordant precision it depicts our shoddy values, the dis- 
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appearance of the kindred points of heaven and home, “the uproarious 
racket” that is “‘art,” the bosses, “the laziest workmen in Europe”; 
and the abolition of the middle class, which has left no graceful rise 
for the poor and no graceful decline for the rich. “This picture is only 
—— if you wish for an underpainting of it.” It mirrors the 
truth. 


Barabbas, by Par Lagerkvist (Chatto and Windus 7s 6d). 
A: A RULE, we do not like the choice of Biblical wena for 


a romance—at any rate when the Bible itself provides an adequate 
rtrait of them, as it does of Saul, Elias, the Baptist and St. Peter. 
But Barabbas appears only for one moment in the gospels: we know 
he was at least accused of brigandage and murder, and that the Jews 
referred him to our Lord. So we can hardly help wondering what 
Senne of him. The author keeps rigidly to his subject, and enters with 
amazing delicacy into p meooes confused and clouded wits. Barabbas 
is seen in his natural setting of a brutal and degraded society: we watch 
him wandering, bemused, among Christians (even, he meets Lazarus, 
whom the pen describes very much as Browning did): he resumes 
(apparently) his old pursuit of brigandage, but is capable of acts of the 
tenderest charity: he finds himself chained to a Christian slave in a 
Roman mine: he is freed, only to become involved in the Great Fire 
of Rome, and, when he hears that the Christians are being accused 
of the conflagration, fancies, in his mystified brain, that Christ has 
indeed returned to judge the world by fire and madly tries to help 
Him by setting houses alight. He is arrested and crucified. As he dies, 
he says into the darkness: ““To thee I deliver up my soul.” If his meaning 
is obscure to us, it probably was to him. There is an impressive con- 
trast between the floating inconsecutive mind of Barabbas and the 
solidity of the surrounding world as built up by the author. He not 
only shows it as a world full of hate and cruelty, but forces us to smell 
the reek of decay which was exhaled by so much of cities like Jeru- 
salem or Rome. Yet the book is written with extreme economy of 
words; although there may be a touch of idealization of St. Peter; 
and of the opposite, when our Lady is described on Calvary. The 
translator, Alan Blair, has done his work very well—that is, the 
English is pure and sensitive; but while his preface gives us some 
interesting information about the author, it ends with a page which 
we find » Soe nor do we see why the book “‘embodies the emo- 
tional climate of our times.’’ If it did so, it would be false to its theme. 
There is also, by way of preface, an unnecessary letter from André 
Gide, who had been wasting his time re-reading Renan’s Origins of 
Christianity, and had indeed “‘been buried” in that book. He had better 
have shared its sepulchre. 
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The Autobiography of an Elizabethan 


Translated by PHILIP CARAMAN, S.7. 
Introduction by GRAHAM GREENE 


S. T. BINDOFF: 
“‘As an adventure story, this book ranks with the best of our 
own or any other age.”’ (Manchester Guardian) 


HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON: 
“After the reading of it, Elizabethan England will never 
seem quite the same again.” (John O’ London’s) 


COMPTON MACKENZIE: 

**Continuously exciting and at the same time terrifying in 

its revelation of Englishmen behaving like Nazis.”’ 
(Bookman) 

PETER QUENNELL: 

**A window flies open in the wall of print, and we look 

through it over the strange landscape of sixteenth-century 

England.” (Daily Mail) 


HAROLD NICOLSON: 

**Father Caraman has brought to his task much industry, 
a cultivated style, deep reverence, considerable erudition and 
an admirable gift for arrangement.” (Observer) 


HOWARD SPRING: 
‘**The book is an important historical document, and Father 
Caraman’s translation goes with a fine fluency.” 
(Country Life) 
S. P. B. MAIS: 
**This terse, vivid and absorbing story fascinated me much 
more than any novel that I have read for some time.” 
(Oxford Mail) 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
Or the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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Exit HEADACHE 
~fast / 


Go on—try a couple. I always carry some 

since my chemist told me about this 
‘ANADIN’ formula*. It’s a fast worker 
—and the relief lasts longer — without the 
V4: risk of those unpleasant after-effects I used 

get before I changed to ‘Anadin’. A couple of 
™ ‘Anadin’ tablets at the first sign of a headache, and 
—— i it'll be better before you’ve time to realise you had 
—- 7 one! Just as quick and safe in most other pains and 


ANADIN 


* because the balanced formula blends aspirin with phenacetin— for RAPID relie 
that lasts longer. And it includes caffeine and quinine, two oa which cut out lif 
depressing after-effects so often felt after taking old-fashioned remedies. 
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